


World-Wide Applause for 
Columbia Records Artist 





Richard 
‘Lucker 


Acclaimed as an outstanding artist of the Metropolitan Opera 
Association, Richard Tucker has rapidly and firmly established 
himself among the ranks of the international great of song! 
Today he is named by many of the most astute critics as the 
world’s greatest tenor. 
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Hear him now, in your own 
home on these superb 
Columbia recordings 
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Great Tenor Arias 


Celeste Aida - La Donna E Mobile - Questa 
O Quella + Vesti La Giubba - M’Appari 
Tutt’ Amor, and others. Columbia 3344 rpm 
Record ML 54248 or 78 rpm Set MM-870 
(Available soon on 45 rpm). 


r 





S ongs from 
SUMTY UTALY 


Torna A Surriento « O Sole Mio - Mamma 
Mia, Che Vo Sape? - La Danza—Taran- 
tella Napoletana, and others. Columbia 
334, rpm Record ML 2155 or 78 rpm Set 
MM-964 (Available soon on 45 rpm). 





LOVE DUET 


From Act 1 of TOSCA (with Ljuba Welitch). 
Columbia 334, rpm Record ML 2139 or 78 
tpm Set MX-346. 





VERDI DUETS 


(with Daniza Ilitsch) 
Famous duets from “OTELLO,” “UN 
BALLO IN MASCHERA” and others. 
Columbia 334% rpm Record ML 4230 or 
78 rpm Set MM-798. 
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Hear Richard Tucker in these 
COMPLETE OPERAS 





STRAUSS: 


(in English) 
Columbia 334, rpm Set SL-108 (Automatic 
Sequence) or 78 rpm Set MOP-32 or 45 rpm 
Set MOP 4-32 





PUCCINI: 


LA BOHEME 


Columbia 3344 rpm Sets SL-1 (Manual Se- 
quence), SL-101 (Automatic Sequence) or 
78 rpm Set MOP-27. 





PUCCINI: 


Madame Butterfly 


Columbia 3344 rpm Sets SL-4 (Manual Se- 
quence) SL-104 (Automatic Sequence) or 
78 rpm Set MOP-30. 
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COLUMBIA 
ed 
RECORDS 


First, Finest, Foremost in 
Recorded Music 
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Editorial Notes 


AApparently our ramble on opera last month 
with its discussion of neglected European re- 
cordings and the need for LP versions of ex- 
isting 78 rpm sets was similar to letters 
that get sent to record companies. The 
fact is, as reported at the end of our notes, 
a number of correspondents had incited ovr 
chatter. We had no promptings from the 
companies and, strangely enough, inquiries 
in those directions failed to forecast the 
latest operatic release programs from Victor 
or Columbia. 


Under a date line of March 20, Victor pre- 
sents its 1951 Opera Release Program. Both 
the recent Italian performances, issued on 78 
discs, of Aida and Cavalleria featuring 
Gigli, Stignani, Bechi, etc. — will be brought 
out on LPs. The real news to discerning 
opera fans is the promised fall release of the 
complete Pélléas et Mélisande of Debussy, 
which was originally recorded in France dur- 
ing the war. This is classified by Victor as a 
Collectors’ Label Issue. The Glyndebourne 
performances of Don Giovanni and The Mar- 
riage of Figaro are promised for fall release, 
and so too are Sir Thomas Beecham’s per- 
formances of Gounod’s Faust and Mozart’s 
The Magic Flute. Apparently that particular- 
ly fine recording of the Glyndebourne Cosi 


fan tutte is to be passed up for one of Victor’s 


so-called “Highlights from Opera’’ series. 
The latter was also made this past summer 
at Glyndebourne, but can hardly take the 
place of the complete opera for those who like 
their Mozart intact. Another promised fall 
release on LP is the Dresden State Opera’s 
prewar performance of the third act of Die 
Veistersinger, and the now celebrated 1935 
recording of the first act of Wagner’s Die 
Walkiire with Lotte Lehmann, Lauritz Mel- 
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chior, Emanuel List, and Bruno Walter con- 
ducting. 


Though Toscanini’s broadcast performance 
of Verdi's Otello has failed to get the maestro’s 
sanction for release, it is good news to read 
that his 1946 broadcast of La Traviata is 
scheduled for fall release. A complete version 
of Bizet’s Carmen, featuring Risé Stevens and 
Jussi Bjoerling is also slated for the fall. But 
here Columbia steals a march on the promised 
American-made Carmen, for the latter com- 
pany is releasing an all-French performance, 
featuring Solange Michel, Marthe Angelici 
and Raoul Jobin. The latter is an authentic 
French rendition emanating from the famous 
Theatre National de l'Opéra Comique in 
Paris, where some of the greatest of all Carmen 
performances have been staged. It was there 
that the first production of the opera took 
place in 1875, and since that time the number 
of Carmen performances heard at the Opéra 


Comique have exceeded 2,500. 
Future Collector's Re-Issues 


Collectors’ Label re-issues and new releases 
are being planned by Victor, who promises 
that about May Ist, in conjunction with its 
1951 opera plans, it will make available to rec- 
ord collectors, through retail dealers, a spe- 
cial brochure detailing the entire year’s re- 
leases in this field. Anticipating widespread 
demand for the repertoire to be listed, the 
company states, it will include in the brochure 
a reservation blank which collectors can fill 
out and leave with their dealers as an advance 
for specific records. This seems to be some 
smart merchandising, which may or may not 
be intended to circumvent immediate pur- 
chases for ones promised in the future. Rec- 
ord buyers or collectors whatever they are 
termed are not patient folks, indeed the 
“bird in the hand’ adage seems to lead 
them often as much astray as it does satisfy 
their greed. 

Victor will follow up the recent Traubel 
Sings Wagner recordings with operatic aria 
releases by Bjoerling, Patrice Munsel, Ezio 
Pinza, Set Svanholm, and Gladys Swarthout. 
All in all, it looks like a gala year for Victor’s 
operatic stars, past and present, but one of 
the greatest of these is not mentioned as yet 
in publicity we refer to Rosa Ponselle, 
who made a notable series of operatic record- 
ings back in the late 1920s when vocal re- 








cordings were far in advance of 








instru- 
mental engineering. 

The Flagstad recordings from Tristan, includ- 
ing the “Love Duet” made with Svanholm, 
will also be issued on long-playing discs. 
No mention is made, however, of this great- 
est of all living Wagner soprano’s unsurpassed 
H.M.\. recording of the “Immolation Scene” 
from Die Gotterdammerung. 

Victor also does not mention future re- 
leases of the long overdue Italian-made per- 
formances starring Gigli of Verdi's 
Un Ball in Maschera and Giordano’s Andrea 
Chenier, which are better performances than 
the Mascagni directed Cavalleria Rusticana 
(slated for LP issue). Readers contemplating 
inquiries about these and other foreign re- 
leases — accessible through affiliated contacts 
in Europe to RCA Victor 
send their inquiries directly to RCA Victor. 

Smetana’s “‘Dalibor’” Recorded 

Opera enthusiasts will be interested to 
know that Smetana’s Dalibor has been re- 
corded in its entirety on eighteen 12” discs 


are urged to 


by soloists, chorus and orchestra of the 
Prague National Theater (Supraphon). Per- 
haps Mercury, which has a tie-in with this 
Czech concern may release the recording in 
this country. 

Dalibor is regarded by many as Smetana’s 
finest opera. Dalibor, who is a half-legendary 
hero is said to be the personification of the 
Czech national spirit. This opera, after the 
liberation of 1919, “‘was revered as a kind ol 
fulfilled gospel to the Czechs.” 

* * « 

It has been our intention to speak about 
the death of the singularly gifted Roumanian 
pianist, Dinu Lipatti, which took place on 
Had he lived 
to accomplish the extensive recording pro 
gram, planned by Mr. Walter Legge of the 
English H.M.V. combine, 


there is every reason to believe that the finest 


December 2 in Switzerland. 


Columbia and 


group of Chopin recordings ever made fot 
the gramophone would have been realized. 
As it is, this extraordinarily sensitive artis! 
has left us some very cherishable recorded 
performances, notably his unexcelled version 
of the Sonata in B minor, Op. 58 (English 
Columbia discs 8560-62). 

A most touching tribute to this artist has 
been written by Mr. Walter Legge. It ap 
pears in the February issue of The Gramophont 





and should be read by all. 
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Needle Points in Relation 











to Modern Record Giewens 








By Isabel Capps* 


HILE A LARGE SECTION of the 

record-buying public has accepted and 
is using without question the new style rec- 
ords and playing mechanisms, in the same 
manner that so many people have accepted 
and used automobiles without knowing what 
makes them run, there are some who would 
like to have a more intimate knowledge or, 
better still, a visual understanding of these 
new things. For example, some would like 
to know why two different phonograph needles 
are required for 78 and 33 rpm discs, what dif- 
ferences in physical makeup exist in the rec- 
ords themselves, and whether this or that 
kind of needle — recommended or read about 

is best to use, and so on. 

The purpose of this article is to throw some 
light upon two factors which contribute to 
current public confusion: (1) record groove 
shapes, and (2) playback needle shapes. As 
the}first determines the second, the subject 
must be treated in that order. 

The phonograph record is a sound track: 
a continuous spiral groove extending from 
the outside to the inside of both of its faces. 
It reproduces, of course, only when a play- 


*Miss Capps is president of Frank L. Capps & Co., 
Inc manufacturers of recording and reproducing 
needles 


Pig. 1 


back needle is placed in the start of its groove 
to trace its pattern of sound. The shape of 
this sound track, or groove, is formed by the 
cutting stylus. The latter is the source in- 
strument which determines its spiral groove 
shape. The cutting stylus ploughs out that 
spiral track on a smooth disc and, at the 
same time, registers the “‘signal’’ (i.e. music, 
voice, etc.) which is being transmitted to it. 
In general, 78 rpm record grooves, though 
they vary in some particulars, have the shape 
illustrated in Fig. 1. This is # cross-sectional 
view (enlarged 250 times), the sort of view 
you would obtain if you broke a record cross- 
wise and held it at eye level for a look into 
the grooves. 

Fig. 2 illustrates the startling difference in 
size of LP grooves. (This picture is also en- 
larged 250 times, as are all other illustrations). 
In actual size, a coarse hair would cover the 
78 rpm groove and would be about twice as 
large as this fine LP groove. From the illus- 
trations, it is apparent why the needle for 
playing LPs is less than half the size of the 
one used to play the deep-grooved, 78 rpm 
dise. 

Another characteristic of groove shape be- 
comes apparent when the wavy pattern of 
the sound track, which the needle must fol- 
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low, is observed through a microscope. Figs. 
3 and 4 are photomicrographs of commercial 
78 rpm and LP dises. In Fig. 3 (78 rpm 
record), the curves are more gradual than in 
Fig. 4 (LP record). The latter are more 
abrupt. One might comment, looking at the 
two patterns, that the curves of the 78 track 
appear to be elongated and, of ceurse, this is 
a fact, owing to the differences in speeds. The 
layman can readily understand this, and the 
important bearing this difference has upon 
needle size and shape, by considering what a 
sound wave is and how the recording stylus 
registers it in the groove. 

A sound wave is a vibration of air occuring 
a given number of times per second. A 1,000 
cycle note, for example, vibrates 1,000 times 
per second. To register this note the record- 
ing stylus must also vibrate 1,000 times a 
second. The important factor, which differ- 
entiates the two types of records, is the dis- 
tance the recording stylus travels in that one 
second. At 78 rpm it naturally travels far- 
ther and can stretch the pattern out in more 
gradual curves. At 33 rpm, it travels how- 
ever only about half as far; the pattern 
must therefore be compressed as in Fig. 4. 
When it is realized that the recording needle 
must make seypgral thousand lateral excur- 
sions (vibrating) in registering the higher 
cycle notes, it is not difficult to comprehend 
the need for a smaller reproducing point to 
trace the extremely small detail of an LP 
pattern. 

Phonograph needles are generally conical 
in shape terminating in a rounded tip, called 
a radius. Standard needles for 78 records 
have large radii from 2.5 mils (two and one- 
half thousands of an inch) to 3.5 mils. The 


curved bottom of the record groove is also 
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called a radius and in Fig. 1 is approximate- 
ly 1.5 mils in width, while the distance across 
the top of the groove is 6 mils. The standard 
phonograph needle fits into this groove with- 
out touching the bottom as in Fig. 5, which 
shows an actual 2.5 mils point in an actual 
commercial record groove of 1950 release. 
This type of fit, with the needle riding the 
groove walls, is the standard recommendae 
tion of recording engineers today. The 1 mil 
would 
necessarily ride the bottom of this 78 rpm 
groove, as in Fig. 6. In the language of engi- 


needle, recommended for LP discs 





neers, it would “rattle around in the groove,” 
causing unpleasant distortion and excessive 
wear to both needle and record. Fig. 7 will 
show you this same needle in a commercial 
LP groove where it fits properly. 

These two needles in a modern 78 rpm 
groove have been treated first as a basis upon 
which to consider the matter of a universal 
needle that would fit both standard and micro- 
groove records. That it would be more con- 
venient to the public and more economical for 
manufacturers to have such a needle was 
pointed out by Mr. B. B. Bauer, chief engi- 
neer of Shure Brothers, Inc. in Chicago. 

Writing in the June 1950 issue of Elec- 
tronics, Mr. Bauer said: “The requirements 
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of employing dual-needle pickups, together 
with the mechanism for placing the proper 
needle in position, adds to the cost and com- 
plexity of the record player. It is not sur- 
prising therefore that work began on needles 
that would be capable of playing both the 
conventional and the fine-grooved records 
when the later were introduced by Columbia 
in the Spring of 1948. At this writing a 
number of manufacturers are beginning to 
market phonograph players and record chang- 
ers employing single-needle pickups for use 
with all records.” 

As pointed out earlier, many people will ac- 
cept such single-needle pickups without ques- 
tion, but the discriminating record enthusiast 





must decide for himself whether he prefers 
this effortless but somewhat dubious compro- 
mise or whether he will continue with the in- 
convenience of changing needles in order to 
assure optimum results. The three all-pur- 
pose needles, described by Mr. Bauer, ac- 
complish their purpose by riding either the 
upper corners or the bottom of the record 
grooves. One of these, a wide-angle, trun- 
cated needle — developed by Mr. John Reid 
of the Crosley Corporation is illustated in 
Figs. 8 and 9, showing how it rides the groove 
corners. This in itself seems undesirable as 
the groove corners are subject to scuffing and 
other irregularities, and also because wear on 
both the record and the needle is accelerated 
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under such circumstances. Furthermore, the 
large radius of this cone where it contacts 
the groove does not trace the finer modula- 
tions of high frequency patterns. 


A second all-purpose needle has a two-mil 
tip radius which, though fitting well enough 
the 78 rpm groove of Fig. 1, rides the upper 
corners of many LP dises. Too, the majority 
of records made prior to 1950 have a groove 
radius larger than two mils, hence this same 
needle rides the bottom of such a groove. 


The third all-purpose needle is similar to 
the one-mil point illustrated excepting that 
it has a truncated tip. Such a needle fits a 
fine LP groove but rides the bottom of a 78 
rpm groove (see Fig. 6). The needle’s 
truncated tip is intended to give it a two-point 
contact with the bottom of the groove so 
that it will have less tendency to “skate.” 
However, inasmuch as a squared-off bottom, 
or truncated, needle does not retain this shape 
more than a few playings, its non-skating ad- 
vantages is nullified by its short life. Paren- 
thetically, shellac records wear its point 
quicker to groove shape than LPs, which is a 
wholly undesirable condition for those who 
value their fine recordings and wish to pre- 
serve their playing life. 


Regarding these all purpose needles, Mr. 
Bauer states that they offer less fidelity and 
less listening satisfaction in instruments of 
high-quality, wide-range reproduction and, 
further, that their use results in an increase 
of distortion and surface noise. The lead to 
his article is significant: “Highest fidelity, 
least noise and longest wear are obtained by 
using needles having tip characteristics for 
slow speed and high speed records.” 


Instead of all-purpose phonograph needles, 
an all-purpose groove shape would solve the 
problem for the future, although present col- 
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lections of 78 rpm discs would continue to 
require a large radius needle. Such an all- 
purpose groove shape is possible by using the 
same recording stylus as is used for micro- 
groove records in cutting 78 rpm records. 
Some 78 rpm discs, in fact, have been pro- 
duced in this manner with excellent results. 
Figs. 10 and 11 show how the large and small 
needle fit a deep groove of this kind.* Those 
who own only 78 rpm mechanisms would not 
be inconvenienced by the adoption of this 
groove shape as the large needle fits into it as 
well as it does into the conventional groove 
of Fig. 5. Furthermore, those having both 
fast and slow speed mechanisms would gain 
the advantage of higher quality of 78 rpm 
records because a one-mil needle is superior 
in tracing high frequency patterns. 

In closing a final word regarding the satis- 
factory material composition of phonograph 
needles is in order. Needle wear creates flat 
surfaces on the area in contact with the groove 
wall which, when they reach large propor- 
tions, produce unpleasant distortion. Dia- 
mond points are definitely least subject to 
such wear. For those possessing fine phono- 
graph equipment, they are practically a must. 
Moreover, a diamond generates less heat than 
any other substance used for phonograph 
needles and will therefore not burn off the 
highs when used in a changer mechanism. 
Sapphire points are next best, but they wear 
the record faster than diamonds. However, 
sapphire points are greatly superior to any 
A fact, in 
relation to sapphire points not generally 


so-called precious metal points. 


known to the public, is that they can be re- 
polished several times to perfect contour. 
Inasmuch as the majority of all-purpose 
pickups are supplied with changeable needles, 
the user need only supply himself with two 
points of any given size so that when one 
stylus point becomes worn and in need of 
repolishing, the other can be put into service 
immediately. Repolishing is done at a low 
cost. Wear on metal points, however, is so 
greatly accelerated (it is all of ten times as 
great as that of sapphire points) that, in the 
author's opinion, they are definitely unwar- 
ranted for the discriminating user or the per- 


son who values his fine recordings. 


*The grooves, illustrated in Figs. 2, 7, 9, 10 and 11 
were cut with a V-shape cutting stylus The funda 
mental principle would be similar, however, if the 
average LP cutting stylus with a very smal! radius 
was used in all cases 
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ROSSINI’S “BARBER” 











ROSSINI: J// Barbiere di Siviglia (Opera in 

Two Acts); Luigi Infantino (Count Al- 

maviva); Carlo Badioli (Dr. Bartolo); 

Giulietta Simionato (Rosina); Giusep- 

pe Taddei (Figaro); Antonio Cassinelli 

Don Basilio); Renata Broilo (Berta); 

Mario Mangila (An Officer); Piero Poldi 

(Fiorello); Orehestra and Chorus of the 

Radio Italiana conducted by Fernando 

Previtali. Cetra-Soria LP set, 3. dises, 

$17.85. 

AIN REVIEWING a performance of Cor- 
nelius’ now forgotten The Barber of Bagdad, 
back in 1891, the late George Bernard Shaw 
welcomed it as “an excellent specimen of 
comic opera taken seriously in an artistic 
sense. . .very different from our threadbare 
old acquaintance, once so prosperous, the 
Barber of Seville.” The adjective “‘thread- 
bare” may have to do with many things, poor 
performance of principals or orchestra, poor 
stage direction, etc. Reviewing a Rossini 
Centenary concert in 1892, Shaw praised 
Rossini’s overtures and remarked on his grati- 
tude of hearing them played by an orchestra 
rather than a brass band, and elsewhere he 
expresses admiration for the composer. From 
the number of performances given yearly in 
this country and in Europe, I would be in- 
clined to say that Rossini’s Barber is still 
“prosperous,” and usually far from “‘thread- 
bare.” It all adds up to what kind of a pro- 
duction Rossini’s masterpiece receives. And, 
let it be said at the start, this Italian recorded 
production is a firstrate one, which has been 
entrusted to a group of competent artists, if 
not the most famous to be found in the oper- 
atic woods these days. 

Taddei, who has demonstrated some re- 
markable gifts as singer and singing actor, is a 
personable and vocally competent Figaro. He 
sings very easily and naturally, and brings to 
his ready volitility some ingratiating pianis- 
simi as well as rich full fortissimi. In many 
ways his volatile spirit recalls the late De 
Luca. as does his comic power. Naturally, 
comparison with his famous forebear—Strac- 
ciari, will be made. The latter was a greatly 
admired Figaro in his day and his recorded 
performance was most appreciable, but he 
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was not in his vocal prime when the record- 
ing was made, whereas Taddei is, and the 
latter has his youth in his favor. 

Simionato is a far better Rosina than Mer- 
cedes Capsir, whose glass-breaking voice was 
always unendurable to my ears. Simionato 
has already shown her abilities as a singer who 
can successfully cope with Rossini’s bravura 
coloratura in Cetra-Soria’s La Cenerentola, 
and her performance of Rosina equally is as 
fine as her previous role. The only criticism 
I can make of her singing is her interpolation 
of a few high piercing tones which were hardly 
necessary to the success of her role. Rossini 
conceived the part of Rosina for a mezzo- 
soprano, but Adelina Patti in the 19th century 
threw the focus on a colo ratura soprano as the 
interpreter of the part and the public seem- 
ingly endorsed the necessary alteration and 
embellishment of Rossini’s music. It is good 
to hear the part sung by a mezzo-soprano, 
particularly such a vital and personable one. 
In the present performance only the music 
of Rossini is used. The Lesson Scene is used 
here as Rossini wrote it — no extraneous 
numbers, and Bartolo’s original aria, A un 
dottor della mia sorte is used instead of Ro- 
mani’s Manca un folgio, usually substituted. 

Infantino handles the part of the Count 
easily, but singing is lacking in stylistic 
equality. A more formidable bass than Cas- 
sinelli could have been chosen for Basilio, but 
the latter knows what the role is about and 
acquits himself credibly. Badioli’s Dr. Bartolo 
is vocally not up to Baccaloni’s 1929 singing 
of the part, but his characterization is very 
real and believable. His petty annoyances 
and frustrations provide some highly amus- 
ing moments. The balance of the cast is 
more than acceptable in their parts. But 
once again, it is the orchestral playing and 
the finely disciplined direction of the conduc- 
tor which contributes greatly to the enjoy- 
ment of the performance. The whole show 
moves along with appropriate gusto; and is 
at all times rhythmically alert and always in 
fine order. 

I cannot remember when a performance of 
The Barber has given me a more diverting 
evening. The spontaneity of Rossini’s music- 
making (the opera was actually written in 13 
days) is fully sustained, and there is no doubt 
in my mind that these young singers enjoyed 
themselves hugely in making this recording. 
The reproduction offers a fine balance between 
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voices and orchestra, and there are moments 
of hall resonance that suggest an opera house 
atmosphere. Though an opera from the 
phonograph has not the same fascination as 
in the theater, I think anyone who has heard 
a live performance of The Barber will find this 
one very satisfying, for the memory of stage 
business and scenery will come readily to 


—P.H.R. 


mind. 





Puccini's “Suor Angelica’ 





PUCCINI: Suor 
Act); Rosanna Carteri (Sister Angelica): 
Miti Truceato Pace (Her Aunt, the 
Princess); Marta Solaro (The Abbess); 
Amelita Minniti (The Sister Monitor); 
Lia Ceri (Mistress of the Novices); Wanda 


Angelica (Opera in One 


Strappo (Sister Genevieve): Gilda Capoz- 
zi (Sister Osmina); Carla Pozzi (Sister 
Dolcina); Orchestra and Chorus of 
Radio Italiana conducted by Fernando 
Previtali. Cetra-Soria LP disc 50,030, 
$5.95. 


AOF THE THREE ONE-ACT OPERAS’ 


that comprise Puccini’s Triptych, which re- 
ceived their world premiere at the Metropoli- 
tan on December 14, 1918, Suor Angelica is 
manifestly inferior to the tragic thriller, // Tab- 
arro, and the wholly delightful modernized 
Italian opera buffa, Gianni Schicchi. One 
critic, writing on the morning after the 
premiere of the trinity, said that after a dra- 
matic thriller there came a dull religious inter- 
lude, and then “‘an invigorating breeze blew 
through the theatre when the curtain rose on 
In our March 1948 issue, 
David L. Strauss, writing on the later works 
of Puccini, cited Suor Angelica as “the least 
important episode in the composer’s later 


Gianni Schicchi.” 


period. . .the same separation of book from 
music [which is found at the close of the first 
act of La Tosca) occurred throughout Suor 
Angelica.”” In his book on Puccini, Vincent 
Seligman states “the monotony of contralto 
and soprano unrelieved by a single male voice 
sent the audience off into an unrefreshing 
sleep, and the patently theatrical ‘atmosphere’ 
of the convent offended religious and irre- 
ligious alike.” He points out that Puccini 
never ceased to proclaim that Suor Angelica 
was the best of his trinity of one act operas, 
and he so resented the success “‘of the Floren- 
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tine rogue who had put his favorite nun in the 
shade” that he would not go to Paris to hear 
a performance of Gianni Schicchi by itself. 
“The pity of it,” sums up Mr. Seligman, 
“was that Suor Angelica was ever written; 
for if the Triptych had been a Diptych, the 
merits of Jl Tabarro might have been more 
generally recognized, and the public would 
have doubtless come to associate the two 
works together in the same way as they did 
those ‘Heavenly Twins’ known to an earlier 
generation as ‘Cav and Pag’.” 


I agree with Mr. Seligman. Suor Angelica 
is weighted with a lugubrious type of senti- 
ment. It reaches its climax with the scene 
between the Princess and Suor Angelica, 
which in my estimation contains the best 
music. What follows is anticlimactic because 
Puccini in striving for two additional climaxes 
fails to rise inspirationally to what has gone 
before. The “Miracle” at the end is not 
convincing and musically too weak. This is 
the third time I have heard Suor Angelica. 
Fortunately, I was able to attend the Metro- 
politan premiere in 1918, as I was on leave 
from the Central Officers’ Camp in Georgia 
Later, I heard the opera in Italy. Miss 
Farrar, the original Suor Angelica. brought 
to the role her persuasive gifts as a singing 
actress. Hers was a more appealing perform- 
ance than Rosanna Carteri’s, whose vocal 
shrillness at times is a bit too realistically 
conveyed by the splendid recording. Carteri’s 
characterization is, however, quite plausible 
and generally in keeping with the composer's 
implied dramatic intentions. Some of her 
singing is expressive but her vocal production 
is not consistently smooth. The best per- 
formance in this recording is given by Miti 
Truccato Pace, as the autocratic aunt, and 
in the scene between Angelica and the aunt 
Carteri is at her best. The balance of the 
cast sing with reedy, shrill or reasonably 
pleasant voices, probably the sort of vocal 
motley one might encounter if one (a male, 
in particular) could eavesdrop into a convent 
The orchestral playing, under the 
capable direction of Signor Previtali, scores 


garden. 


highest in this recording; the sound of Puc 
cini’s dark-hued orchestration — in which 
the strings play a major part — is splendidly 
reproduced. It serves as a rich colored frame 
to a picutre that has both weak and garish 
highlights and not too convincing lights and 
shadows. 
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It is rumored that Suor Angelica will be re- 
vived next year at the Metropolitan, which 
suggests that Riccordi, the publishers, have 
been busily engaged behind scenes. One sus- 
pects that Riccordi may have informed both 
the Metropolitan and Cetra-Soria that with- 
out a production of Suor Angelica permission 
for performantes of J] Tabarro and Gianni 
Schicchi could not be had. This sort of thing 
has happened before. But maybe, the ghost 
of Puccini is helping to resurrect “his favorite 


—P.H.R. 


nun from the shade.” 





The Incomparable Flagstad 





WAGNER: Tristan und Isolde — Narration 
and Curse (Act 1); 
(soprano) and Elisabeth Hoengen (con- 
tralto) with the Philharmonia Orchestra 
conducted by Issay Dobrowen. Im Treib- 

Kirsten Flagstad with Gerald 
Moore (piano). RCA Victor 45 rpm set 
WDM-1475, 2 dises, $2.50. 

AIN THE YEARS before the war there was 

divided opinion as to whether Kirsten Flag- 

stad had a range of expression to match her 
incomparable voice, and hence whether or 
not she was a great artist. Since the war 
there has scarcely been any doubt at all that 
she is the supreme vocal artist of our time. 

All of her appearances in concert and opera 
and your reviewer has attended almost all 

of them in New York and Chicago) have left 

some rich mark on the memory. 


Kirsten Flagstad 


haus; 


Any doubts that may linger in the minds 
of those. who have not heard Flagstad since 
her return should be assuaged with a sympa- 
thetic hearing of these two discs, her Jmmola- 
tion Scene with Furtwangler, or almost any 
of the records she has recently made in Eng- 
land. In the great and taxing Narration and 
Curse as well as in the superb Im Treibhaus 
(which should have been made with an or- 
chestra), one immediately notes the presence 
of developed powers that have enabled Flag- 
stad to give performances that manifest a 
musicality and a humanity utterly unfor- 
gettable and unique in the musical theatre of 
today. Her projection and coloration of 
words is now completely revealing, her phrase- 
ology of noble proportions and unfailing plas- 
ticity. Indeed her singing is so thoroughly 
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communicative that it seems as natural an 
act as speaking. 

Who could fail to be moved by the pathos 
that Flagstad achieves in the words which de- 
scribe why she failed to kill Tristan when she 
had the opportunity: Seines Elendes jammerte 
mich? Or the scorn of her fiir Kornwall’s 
miiden Kénig, fiir Marke, seinen Ohm, or 
the searing intensity of her curse, Fluch dir, 
Verruchter? 

Elisabeth Hoengen provides a sympathetic 
if light-voiced Brangiine, Dobrowen and the 
Philharmonia splendid accompaniment. RCA 
Victor engineers in their dubbing of the 
H.M.V. discs have done their part in making 
this release one of the most memorable vocal 


—C.J.L. 


recordings of our century. 





Traubel Sings Wagner 





WAGNER: Die Walkiire — Du bist der 
Lenz,’ Der Minne sippe, Fort denn Eile; 
Lohengrin — Elsas Traum; Die Gétter- 
dimmerung Helle Wehr; Parsifal — 
Ich sah’ das Kind; Der Fliegende Holalnder 

Traft ihr das Schiff. Helen Traubel 
(soprano) with the RCA Victor Orches- 
tra conducted by Frieder Weissmann. 
RCA Victor LP disc LM-1123, $5.72. 


ATHIS SECOND VOLUME of “bleeding 
chunks” ripped from context (as Tovey 
called such Wagnerian excerpts) is an unusual- 
ly faithful representation of the art of Helen 
Traubel. 

In the time it takes to play this disc one 
may experience part of the joy and pain that 
attends many operatic careers. The joy of 
hearing words sung clearly and with the 
affecting expression that only years of hard 
work, patience, and lnderstanding bring; 
the pain of hearing a fine voice evidence effort 
in maintaining accurate pitch and a solid, 
That, 
I am afraid, is Helen Traubel’s story. Now 
that she has most all of the intellectual and 
musical requirements, she finds her vocal 
equipment (particularly her breath control) 
beginning to deteriorate. And really, she 
sings much better here than she has in any of 
this season’s performances at the Metro- 
politan that I have attended. 


gleaming tone in high-lying passages. 
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This is not to say that she is not capable of 
giving a great deal of pleasure. She is. All 
I mean to imply is that her work now is as 
short of perfection vocally as it once was in- 
terpretatively. 

Anything that lies in her middle and lower 
range, she usually manages with ease. And 
almost anything she sings with ease has a 
straightforwardness of expression and a 
beauty of tone that ranks close to the work of 
the very best dramatic sopranos of the past 
twenty years. 

This dise indicates as clearly as her per- 
formances in the opera house have proved that 
she does not have the voice or the tempera- 
ment to do complete justice to Elsa, Senta, 
or Kundry. In the first two roles, Traubel 
cannot summon the required youthful fervor 
and ecstasy, in the latter, she misses not only 
seductive allure but the darker elements of 
Kundry’s character. Lemnitz’s Elsa, Reth- 
berg’s Senta and Leider’s or Flagstad’s Kun- 
dry are preferable recorded buys. Traubel is 
far better as Briinnhilde (especially in Golter- 
daimmerung) or even as Sieglinde, though she 
cannot efface memories of Flagstad in the 
former or Lehmann in the later. (It should 
be noted that in the Fort den eile Traubel 
sings both Briinnhilde’s prophecy and Sieg- 
linde’s reply ). 

Frieder Weismann’s accompaniments are 
quite good except for occasional untidiness in 
the attacks. The recording, accomplished 
in Manhattan Center, is first rate. C.J.L. 





Toscanini and Mitropoulos 
Conduct Tone Poems 





SMETANA: The Moldau; SAINT SAENS: 
Danse macabre, Op. 40; DUKAS: The 
Sorcerer's Apprentice; NBC Symphony 
Orchestra conducted by Arturo Tosca- 
nini. Victor LP disc LM-1118, $5.45. 

SAINT-SAENS: Danse macabre, Op. 40; Le 
Rouet d’Omphale, Op. 31; RABAUD: La 
procession nocturne, Op. 6; Philharmonic- 
symphony Orchestra of New York con- 
ducted by Dimitri Mitropoulos. Colum- 
bia 10’ LP disc ML 2170, $4.00. 

ARECORD HISTORY of a kind was made 


a couple of years back by Munch’s perform- 
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ance of Saint-Saéns’ symphonic poem, Danse 
macabre. Between Munch's virtuosic inter- 
pretation and London’s ffrr technique, that 78 
rpm release became a best seller and a favor- 
ite disc for demonstrating equipment by 
audio engineers. Toscanini’s version is quite 
as thrilling as Munch’s and, in my estimation. 
equally as well recorded. In fact, all three 
of the works on the Toscanini record have 
been thrilling recorded, and I use the adjec- 
tive advisedly for the realistic reproduction 
is a vital asset which has not always been 
present to back up the maestro’s vivid in- 
terpretations. After Munch and Toscanini, 
the Mitropolous version of Danse Macabre is 
rather tame, and the recording does not bring 
out the cymbals and the triangles as vividly. 

Toscanini’s Sorcerer’s Apprentice was dis- 
cussed previously, when issued on 45 rpm 
discs — see page 145 of the December 1950 
issue. The irksome breaks are removed in 
this record and one gets a different impression 
of the conductor’s interpretation. It is an 
exciting demonstration of that wonderful 
lucidity of orchestral execution for which 
Toscanini is justly famed. The performance 
lacks only one thing — humor. Toscanini’s 
Vfoldau conjures a more vital flowing stream 
than we usually hear. There is a suggestion 
of always sparkling and efficiently flowing 
waters with none of the sentimental meander- 
ings that Walter suggests. Surprisingly. Tos- 
canini’s reading is actually lush, which may 
have something to do with the wonderful 
recording as well as his treatment of the 
music. 

Mitropolous handles Saint-Saéns’ Spinning 
Wheel of Omphale, a weaker score than the 
Danse Macabre, well enough. But, for all 
the care he lavishes on this tone poem, he 
cannot make it a convincing treatment of its 
subject. The most rewarding work on this 
disc is Rabaud’s graceful tone poem, a work 
based on an episode in the Faust legend by 
the poet Nikolaus Lenau. Edward Burlin- 
game Hill, in his book Modern French Music, 
says though simple in plan, this work “‘suc- 
ceeds through its deftness of characterization, 
its charm of atmosphere and its musical co- 
herence.”” Those familiar with the very old 
recording by Albert Wolff and the Lamour- 
eaux Orchestra will surely welcome this finer 
recording in which Mitropoulos does full jus- 
tice to the music’s grace and charm. 


—P.H.R. 
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one Is IN souLs a sympathy with sounds, and as the mind is pitched the 


ear is pleased with melting airs or martial, brisk or grave; some chord in 


unison with what we hear is touched within us, and the heart replies. 


—William Cowper 


£ 








BEETHOVEN: Overture to Egmont, Opus 84; 
Munich Philharmonic Orchestra con- 
ducted by Robert Heger; Overture to 
Coriolan, Opus 62; Leonore Overture No. 3, 
Opus 72a; conducted by Rudolf Albert. 
Mercury LP dise MG 15002, $3.85. 


ATHE TIE-IN here, of course, is that three 
works in the same form by the same composer 
are included on a single disc. To give it fur- 
ther dignity a small essay on the dramatic 
overture is included in the notes. Actually, 
this arrangement suggests a good solution to 
the pressing problem of how to put short 
works on LP. Anyone buying a Beethoven 
overture in any of these three undistinguished 
performances, probably wouldn’t already have 
the other two that are included and would 
probably be quite pleased at the saving in- 
volved. But, if one could find a way to put 
— say — Weingartner’s Egmont, Mengel- 
berg’s Coriolan and Kletzki’s Leonore (or 
name your own) on one disc: that would 
really be something. The recording is good. 


—D.R. 


/BRUCKNER: Symphony No. 3 in D Minor; 


Salzburg Mozarteum Orchestra con- 


April, 1951 


ducted by Zoltan Fekete. Concert Hall 

LP disc CHS-1065, $5.95. 
ABRUCKNER’S THIRD SYMPHONY is 
a work little known in this country. Written 
in 1873 when the composer was 49 (but still 
close to the beginning of his career as a 
symphonist), the composition bears a dedica- 
tion to Richard Wagner. 

What originality and force the work posses- 
ses lies in its evocation of organ sonorities. 
Its sprightly scherzo, with a middle section 
that brings to mind Austrian peasant danc- 
ing, helps a bit too. But for the most part, 
this symphony is almost unswerving in its ad- 
herence to Wagnerian harmonic and instru- 
mental procedures and to the more external 
structural devices of Beethoven’s Ninth Sym- 
phony. Its first movement, for example, be- 
gins in D Minor with tremulant strings, ex- 
ploits the orchestral tutti, and ends with a 
fortissimo passage of skips down the tonic 
triad. The work does, however, move easier 
than some of its companion symphonies, and 
for that one can give thanks. 

Zoltan Fekete, remembered in these parts 
for his concerts with the Midtown and New 
York City Orchestras, gives a straightfor- 
ward and unadorned reading of the work, 
and his men play well enough. Concert 
Hall’s recording is quite deficient in bass and 
there is some high frequency distortion. Good 
surfaces. C.J5.L. 
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\ GOULD: Philharmonic Waltzes; Philhar- 
monic-Symphony Orch. of N. Y. con- 
ducted by Dimitri Mitropoulos; Sym- 
phony No. 2 second movement; con- 
ducted by Morton Gould. GRIFFES: 
The White Peacock; COPLAND: Billy 
the Kid 
Dance; Leopold Stokowski conducting. 
Columbia 10” LP disc ML 2167, $4.00. 


Prairie Night and Celebration 


All Is TOO BAD that Morton Gould, be- 
sides writing music, also makes sleezy arrange- 
ments of pop tunes and conducts them with 
his big, lush, Hollywood-style orchestra. It is 
therefore difficult for him to receive proper 
attention as a serious composer and this is un- 
fortunate because he’s a good one. The 
Philharmonic Waltzes, written for the 1948 
annual party of the symphony’s society, are 
not great music but they are originally con- 
ceived and brilliantly executed. One might 
argue about the musical content but it’s not 
easy to object to what he does with it. The 
result is an extremely witty comment on all 
waltzes in general, the American form in 
particular. 

If the second movement, the Quickstep from 
On Marching Tunes, 
is any indication, Columbia should have 


Gould’s Symphony 2 


dropped the waltzes in favor of the marches 
for here is Gould at his best. With several 
contrasting sections, an entirely fertile imagi- 
nation and a superlative feeling for the or- 
chestra, he has written a most energetic and 
invigorating movement — one which, though 
containing not one pretension, has a very 
definite integrity all its own. 

The Griffes and the Copland are dubbings 
from the original 10’ shellacs and 7” micro- 
grooves. Columbia has apparently decided 
that a split peacock isn’t a thing to be de- 
sired, but it is a moot point whether the en- 
forced potpourri is any improvement. The 
Copland is still mislabeled: what is poetically 
called Prairie Night is, in the score, called 
Card Scene. The discs sound much better on 
LP and the reproduction of all these works is 
excellent. D.R. 


MOZART: Eine kleine Nachtmusik, K.525; 
Adagio and Fugue in C Minor, K.546; 
Symphony No. 33 in B Flat, K.319. The 
Vienna Philharmonic Orchestra con- 
ducted by Herbert von Karajan. Colum- 
bia LP dise ML-54370, $5.45. 
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ATHIS is the most satisfactory Eine Kleine 
Nachtmusik we have yet had on LP. Karajan’s 
discourse of this gracious and brilliant favor- 
ite is well paced, neatly detailed; but it lacks 
the sharpness of phraseological inflection and 
the sparkle of the old Weingartner perform- 
ance (Columbia set X-187). 

Karajan’s good performances of the ex- 
cellent Adagio and Fugue and the delightful 
but neglected Symphony No. 33 have been 
reviewed before in these pages. The dubbing 
for this LP has been fairly well accomplished, 
but there is a good deal of surface noise. 

—C.J.L. 


HAYDN: Symphony No. 93 in D. HANDEL- 
BEECHAM: The Faithful Shepherd Suite. 
The Royal Philharmonic Orchestra 
conducted by Sir Thomas Beecham. Co- 
lumbia LP disc ML-54374, $5.45. 


ABEECHAM’S READING of Haydn’s mer- 
ry and graceful Symphony No. 93 has long 
been one of the great English conductor's 
specialties of the house. It is lusty without 
coarseness, hugely varied in dynamic and ex- 
pressive shading without any loss of continu- 
ity. It is a superb achievement and deserves 
a place in any library of serious recorded 
music. 

Another of Beecham’s notable achieve- 
ments (in a different field) is his much-admired 
arrangement of music from Handel’s opera 
Il Pastor Fido. It is expert in instrumenta- 
tion and never violates the original’s contrast- 
ing emotional content of noble serenity and 
high spirited jollity. The performance here, 
while not quite up to Beecham’s older version, 
is nevertheless quite satisfying. The adequate 
recording is not as bright and clear as the 
one provided for the Haydn symphony. 

-C.J.L. 


MOZART: Seven Early Overtures — Lo Sposo 
deluso, K.430; Appolo et Hyacinthus, K.38; 
La Finta giardiniera, K.196; Il Ré pastore, 
K.208; La Finta semplice, K.51; Mutri- 
date, Ré di Ponto, K.87; Lucio Silla, K.135; 
The National Gallery Orchestra con- 
ducted by Richard Bales. WCFM Re- 
cording Corp. LP dise LP 3, $5.95. 


AMR. BALES, with an eye to the past, is 
selecting some music which has been long 
buried on library shelves. His recent revival 
of the complete Water Music of Handel 
proved that the better part of that lengthy 
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score contained many finer movements than 
those that have long been played in the con- 
ceyt hall. If Mozart in his sinfonia to Apollo 
et Hyacinthus — written in his twelfth year 

is not as musically proficient as he is in his 
curtain raiser to Lo Sposo deluso — written 
in his twenty-fourth year, his earliest effort 
nonetheless stamps him as wunderkind. To 
be sure, the influences of his contemporaries 

Scarlatti, Piccini and others — can be 
traced in some of these early works, but that 
doesn’t detract from their merits. Mozart 
knew how to make a piece — and the same 
assurance found in all of his music is apparent 
in these overtures, though their musical 
merits may be less imposing. As a program at 
one sitting, this does not offer very substantial 
Mozart fare, but, being a Mozart enthusiast, 
I nonetheless welcome the record. 

Mr. Bales gives tidy enough performances, 
but they would have profited by more im- 
aginative treatment especially in regard to 
rubati. The recording is quite good. 


P.HLR. 


MOZART: Symphony No. 36 in C (“Linz’’), 
K.425; Vienna Philharmonic Orches- 
tra conducted by Karl Bbhm. Symphony 
Vo. 29 in A, K.201; L’Orchestre de la 
Suisse Romande conducted by Peter 
Maag. London LP disc LLP-286, $5.95. 


ATHERE have been a number of postwar 
recordings from the German-speaking coun- 
tries that have contained some heavy-handed, 
soggy-sounding Mozart. Bohm and the Vi- 
enna Philharmonic’s performance is not 
among them. It is clean and luminous — 
just the sound for Mozart. 

Béhm’s reading stacks up well against the 
two noteworthy interpretations of the past — 
Beecham and the LPO (Columbia set M-387 ) 
and Busch and the BBC (Victor set M-266 
withdrawn). It is a trifle fast in the opening 
movement to allow for much revelation of de- 
tail, but the other movements are precise and 
animated. Superb recording, quiet surfaces 
everywhere. 

This disc afforded your reviewer an intro- 
duction to the conducting of Peter Maag, 
and it was a pleasure. His crystal clear, neat- 
ly balanced, admirably paced, and generally 
spirited work provides the listener with the 
best recorded performance yet of the delight- 
ful Symphony No. 29. —C.J.L. 


April, 1951 


STRAUSS, Johann: Voices of Spring; On 
the Beautiful Danube; You and You; Vi- 
enna Blood; Fritz Rieger conducting the 
Munich Philharmonic Orchestra. Mer- 
cury LP dise MG 10024, $4.85. Artist’s 
Life; Bavarian Radio Orchestra con- 
ducted by Gustave Gorlich; Roses from 
the South; conducted by Werner Schmidt- 
Boelcke; Morning Papers; Cologne Con- 
cert Orchestra conducted by Leo Eysolt. 
STRAUSS, Josef: Delerien Waltz; Ba- 
varian Radio Orchestra conducted by 
Fritz Schroder; Music of the Spheres; 
conducted by Gustave Gorlichs; Aquarel- 
len: Kurt Graunke Orchestra con- 
ducted by Werner Schmidt-Boelcke. 
Mercury LP disc MG 10022, $4.85. 


AMERCURY calls these collections, “fay- 
orite waltzes,” and they’re all of that. Just 
why more recordings were needed is something 
of a mystery unless it was thought, probably 
rightly, that the Strausses sell well no matter 
how they’re presented. In these two discs 
they are presented pretty badly with a whole 
bevy of conductors engaging in a veritable 
orgy of schmaltz with half a dozen sundry 
orchestras. The recording is harsh and the 
surfaces are rather noisy. -D.R. 


STRAVINSKY: The Firebird Suite; L’Or- 
chestre de la Suisse Romande conducted 
by Ernest Ansermet. London 10’ LP 
disc LPS 300, $4.95. 


AIN NOVEMBER we had occasion to praise 
Stokowski’s latest recording of this same suite. 
Stokowski’s performance, in my estimation, 
remains one of the finest things he has done 
for the phonograph. More than any one, he 
evokes the fullest coloring of Stravinsky’s in- 
strumental mastery. While his enunciation of 
the arpeggio horn passages in the finale are 
open to debate everyone else, including 
Ansermet, treats them as glissandi an ex- 
amination of the score (published by Chester) 
reveals that the composer indicates only the 
first two horn passages to be played as glis- 
sandi and at least one of the four succeeding 
ones are distinctly marked to be played with 
emphasis. Stokowski’s handling of this score 
has been condemned by many as aimed too 
much toward an individual approach at the 
cost of the composer’s inherent meaning. Be 
that as it may, Stokowski has long had a way 
with this music. His intensity of coloration 
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and beauty of sound have won the admiration 
of musicians and audiences alike. 

Ansermet does not rely on any especial 
auditory tonal appeal; his approach is that 
of the musician who seeks to serve the com- 
poser rather than exploit his own prowess. 
He is one of the greatest conductors of our 
time who, as Virgil Thomson has said, en- 
thralls us by his inherent musicianship, “by 
his knowledge, by his understanding, by a 
care for aural beauty and for exactitude.” 
This he does in his interpretation of this score 
with a more artistic deception of virtuosity 
than Stokowski. Stravinsky does not per- 
form this suite with the warmth of tone or 
the subtle blending and balancing of sound 
that Ansermet obtains, yet his music surely 
has some of these qualities. 

Ansermet has probably played this suite as 
much, or more, than any other conductor 
and has been more consistent in his reading. 
This cannot be said for Stokowski, who has 
shown a capriciousness and waywardness in 
some of his previous recordings that is fortu- 
nately less in evidence in his latest version. 
The balance and detail of Ansermet’s per- 
formance are handled with rare finesse; the 
pianissimo passages are lovely in sound, but 
the fortissimos are less puissant than those he 
evokes in the concert hall. This is lovely 
recorded sound, but somehow London engi- 
neers have taken a bit of the bloom off the 
reproduction in the loud passages; they have 
missed an essential realism, notably in the 
Danse infernale du roi Kastchei, and also in 
the finale. 

When all is said and done, the sum total of 
this performance remains a musical approach 
that serves the music’s inherent meaning to 
the greatest advantage. P.HLR. 


BRAHMS: Trio in A minor, Op. 114 (clari- 
net, cello and piano); MOZART: Trio in 
E flat, K.498 (Clarinet, viola and piano 
Sidney Forrest (clarinet ), Carlton Cooley 
(viola), Bernard Greenhouse (cello) and 
Erno Balogh (piano Lyrichord LP disc 


LL9, price $5.95. 


ABOTH of these pieces have been previously 
recorded by Reginald Kell for English Colum- 
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bia, but as these imported discs are not gen- 
erally stocked we may as well dismiss them 
from consideration. Forrest does not bring 
much to this release beyond an agreeable 
sound and the ability to reel off the notes with 
reasonable accuracy. 

A strong personality is required to put these 
scores over. Without the excitement created 
by the performer's ability to dominate the 
listeners’ attention they become Hausmusik, 
music for the entertainment of the perform- 
ers, which, in itself, is just dandy, but not 
much use on records. Good enough record- 


ing. —-A.W.P. 


“<MALIPIERO: Rispelti e Strambotti; BOC- 


CHERINI: Quintet for Guitar and Strings 
in D major (No. 1); Stuyvesant String 
Quartet (Sylvan Shulman, Bernard Rob- 
bins, violins; Ralph Hersch, viola; Alan 
Shulman, cello) with Rey de la Torre 
(guitar). Philharmonia LP disc PH-101, 
$5.95. 
ABACK IN 1937, the Kreiner Quartet re- 
corded the Malipiero work for Victor (long 
withdrawn) with the same first violinist and 
cellist Sylvan and Alan Shulman. This 
vital and fascinating opus remains one of the 
most important modern contributions — to 
Italian chamber music and is most welcome 
again in a recording. ‘The title of this work 
shows its inspiration was derived from folk 
music, for Rispetti are stanzas of folk charac- 
ter, “in which the first quatrain is rhymed al- 
ternately and the second successfully,” and 
Strambotti are rustic love songs. The com- 
poser has told us that the twenty stanzas 
which form this quartet “are united one to 
another by a theme which almost resembles a 
ritornello but which is meant above all, to 
express the joy of one who loves to listen to 
the vibrations of the open strings and to in- 
toxicate himself with their sounds. Each 
stanza in turn expresses some musical thought 
of folk nature which can be materialized only 
by four instruments. Malipiero’s music 
though romantic in spirit is, as one Italian 
critic has said, “classic in the sobriety of his 
technique, the clarity and transparency of 
his tone color, the integrity’ and reticence of 
his melodic line.” As in so much of his 
music, there is in this work a blending of the 
old and the new. 

While the Malipiero quartet may require 
several hearings to appreciate its idiomatic 
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RCA VICTOR Reeords 


This month’s Red Seal release pre- 
views for you 8 Caruso “show stop- 
pers” by Mario Lanza, all from his 
forthcoming film, ““The Great Caruso” 

. plus 16 re-issued sides by Caruso 
himself... Ezio Pinza’s first new Red 
Seal single . . . the Red Seal debut 
of the sensational young Met soprano, 
Victoria de los Angeles . . . the Risé 
Stevens-Robert Merrill album, “Porgy 
and Bess” and many more! 

Enrico CARUSO 
Vesti la giubba from “Pagliacci.” M’ Appari, 
1 ““Martha.”” 17-0112 (45 rpm) $1.16. 
For You Alone—Geeh!l. Ave Maria—Kahn. 
Elman, violinist. 17-0127 (45 rpm) $1.16. 
{irdela Fleur,““Carmen”’ and Di Quella Pira, 
I] Trovatore.”” 17-0128 (45 rpm) $1.16. 
Celeste Atda from “ Aida.”’ Cielo e Mar from 
“La Gioconda.”’ 17-0129 (45 rpm) $1.16. 
O Sole Mio and La Mia Canzone. 17-0130 
(45 rpm) $1.16. 
Una Furtiva Lagrima and Parmi Veder le 
Lagrime. 17-0131 (45 rpm) $1.16. 
Questa o Quella and La Donna é@ Mobile 
1 “Rigoletto.” 17-0132 (45 rpm) $1.16. 
Tarantella Napolitana and L’ Addioa Napoli. 
7-0133 (45 rpm) $1.16. 

Victoria DE LOS ANGELES 
Spanish Folk Songs. DM 1510, $5.66. 
WDM 1510, $5.14. LM 63, $4.67. 

{dieu. Notre Petite Table. ““Manon”’ and 
Porgi Amor. 12-3227, $1.31. 49-3227, $1.16. 
Dich. Teure Halle, and Elsas Traum. 
12-3213, $1.31. 49-3213 (45 rpm) $1.16. 
Highlights from DON CARLO 
Sung by Bjoerling, Merrill, Thebom and Tajo. 
WDM 1495, $5.14. LM 1128, $5.72. 
HEIFETZ 
Sonata No. 7 in C Minor—Beethoven. 
WDM 1499, $3.99. LM 60, $4.67. 
Jose ITURBI 

José Iturbi Conducts Spanish Music. Valen- 
cia Symphony. WDM 1503 (45 rpm) $5.14. 
LM 1138 (33's) $5.72. 

Trois | alses Romantiques—Chabrier. With 
Amparo Iturbi. WDM 1501 (45 rpm) $2.83. 











Mario LANZA 
8 selections from “The Great Caruso.” 
DM 1506, $6.29. WDM 1506 (45 rpm) $5.14. 
LM 1127 (33's) $5.72. 
Because d’Hardelot, and For You Alone 
Geehl. 10-3207, $1.16. 49-3207, $1.16. 
My Song, My Love—Beelby, and I Love Thee 
—Grieg. 10-3208, $1.16. 49-3208 (45 rpm) 
$1.16. 
{ddio Alla Madre from ‘Cavalleria Rusti- 
cana” and Otu che in seno from “‘La Forza 
del destino.” 12-3209, $1.31. 49-3209 (45 
rpm) $1.16. 
Serenade—Toselli, and Serenade— Drigo. 
12-3155, $1.31. 49-3155 (45 rpm) $1.16, 


Jeanette MAC DONALD 


/ ° : 
Romantic Moments. 6 selections. DM 1489, 


$4.50. WDM 1489, $3.99. LM 62, $4.67. 
Ezio PINZA 


September Song—Weill, and Yesterdays 
Kern. 10-3256. $1.16. 49-3256 (45 rpm) $1.16. 


Rise STEVENS 
Songs My Mother Taught Me. DM 1498, 


\ 
2 $5.66. WDM 1498, $5.14. LM 59, $4.67. 


Rise STEVENS 

and Robert MERRILL 
Porgy and Bess. 8 selections. Robert Shaw 
Chorale. DM 1496, $6.29. WDM 1496 
(45 rpm) $5.14. LM 1124 (33's) $5.72 

Leopold STOKOWSKI 
Symphony No. 1 in E Minor—Sibelius. 
WDM 1497, $5.14. LM 1125, $5.72. 

Ferruccio TAGLIAVINI 
Great Operatic Arias. 6 selections. DM 1429, 
$4.97. WDM 1429 (45 rpm) $3.99. 

Blanche THEBOM 

Highlights from Cosi Fan Tutte, K. 588 
Mozart. Glyndebourne Festival Orch., Fritz 
Busch, cond. DM 1500, $8.89. WDM 1500 
(45 rpm) $7.44. LM 1126 (33's) $5.72 

Arthur WHITTEMORE 

and Jack LOWE 

Danse Macahre, Op. 40—Saint-Saéns. 
12-3205, $1.31. 49-3205 (45 rpm) $1.16. 
Bolero—Ravel. 12-3226, $1.31. 49-3226 
(45 rpm) $1.16. 





Prices shown ure suggested list, including Federal 
Excise tax. Add local tax 








expressiveness, the Boccherini quintet offers 
no similar problem. This is one of the Italian 
composer’s most arresting works on records 
with a finale that has a melodic spontaneity 
and grace which invites an immediate repe- 
tition. After a slow and stately introduction, 
the music swings into an irresistibly ingratiat- 
ing Spanish fandango. The opening Allegro 
maestoso and the slow movement, a Pastorale, 
are fine examples of Boccherini’s chamber 
style. The guitar occupied a conspicuous 
place in late 18th-century music and Boccher- 
ini wrote quite a number of works in which 
this instrument was used. The guitar, while 
forming a fascinating foil to the body of the 
strings, blends ideally with the ensemble. 
Both these works are played with authority 
and an unmistakable admiration for the 
music. The guitarist, de la Torre, fits into 
the quintet group as though he had been a 
regular member of long years standing. Ex- 
cellent recording. —P.H.R. 


MOZART: Quintet in G Minor, K.516; The 
Griller String Quartet with Max Gilbert 


viola). London LP dise LLP-132, $5.95. 


ATHIS MASTERWORK has been best rep- 
resented by the decade-old Budapest String 
Quartet-Milton Katims version (Columbia 
set M-526), though that excellent perform- 
ance was spoiled somewhat by a cold, unreson- 
ant recording. The first side of the present 
disc is beautifully recorded, the other side 
less so. But the Griller and Gilbert are effec- 
tive in only the slow passages. They tend to 
rattle off the other passages in quick time 
and miss the passion and breadth contained 
therein. 

Though this dise is the first LP of one of 
Mozart’s greatest chamber works and of 
course welcome, one hopes that the Budapest 
and Katims can be persuaded to rerecord their 
version. Columbia now has the technical 
facilities to do these players justice. —C.J.L. 


MOZART: Quintet for Clarinet and Strings 
in A, K.581; Sidney Forrest (clarinet) 
and the Galimir String Quartet. Lyri- 
chord LP dise LL10, price $5.95. 


ATHERE HAS BEEN no lack of recordings 
of this deservedly popular work. Columbia 
alone has offered it three times in this country, 
the earliest set by the famous English clari- 
nettist Charles Draper with the Leners (Co- 
lumbia set M-124, withdrawn) still listed in 


the Italian catalog, of all places, which also 
boasts a version by the accomplished Luigi 
Amodio with the Poltronieri Quartet. Simeon 
Bellison, formerly soloist with the New York 
Philharmonic, was poorly represented by a 
dull, dry reading and mediocre recording (Co- 
lumbia set M-293), so that the Reginald Kell, 
Philharmonic Quartet entrant (Columbia set 
M-702) has become standard more or less 
by default, as the Benny Goodman set (Vic- 
tor M-452) was made before that worthy 
had become really fluent in the classical 
medium. 

This new disc by Forrest is the only LP 
so far. I note, however, that Stradivarius 
Records is releasing a performance by Augus- 
tin Duques, which, if properly engineered, 
may well become the definitive LP version. 
Duques, in whom I have great faith as an 
experienced, top-rank instrumentalist, was 
solo clarinettist of the NBC Symphony from 
its inception until an economy wave forced 
his dismissal several years ago. 

So far as Forrest is concerned, he has not 
as yet developed the qualities of assertive- 
ness and individuality that distinguish the 
true solo player from run-of-the-mill instru- 
mentalists. One can not point to any specific 
blemish in his playing; one can only say that 
it is dull and lacking in character. —A.W.P. 


RECORDER AND HARPSICHORD RE- 
CITAL (No. 2): Sonata No. 12 in D 
Vinor (La Follia); 
Poco allegro from Sonata in C minor 
Loeillet); Sonata No. 1 in D minor 


(Corelli): Largo and 


(Telemann); Four Traditional English 
Tunes; Carl Delmetsch (recorder) and 
Joseph Saxby (harpsichord). London 10” 
LP disc LPS 278, $4.95. 


ATHE HISTORICAL DISSERTATION of 
the annotator in regard to the recorder or 
English flute, which has recently come into 
vogue, will be of interest to some. Unde- 
niably, Arnold Dolmetsch the father of 
Carl — revived interest in this instrument as 
he did in a lot of other ancient instruments. 
The Dolmetsch family have long pursued 
music-making on old instruments and some 
of their valued work can be found in the first 
volume of Columbia’s History of Music 
(which, by the way, should be made available 
on LP discs). It is good to find that Carl, 
the most talented member of his family, is 
carrying on the work of his late father, and 
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that a leading modern recording concern is 
promoting it. Sometime back, we had a re- 
corder recital by Carl Dolmetsch which 
proved a delightfully diverting program of 
early music. Now comes a more ambitious 
recital, which is equally as enjoyable. 

Corelli's famous sonata, known as La 
Follia or Folies d’Espagne, because of the 
tune on which its variation form is based, is 
best known in the violin version, but Corelli 
indicated in its early publication that it was 
intended for the flute or the recorder. 

Both Dolmetsch and Saxby are gifted 
musicians and they play the several works on 
this disc admirably, but one must admit — 
even though one admires the gentle piping of 
the recorder — that the violin serves much of 
this music to greater expressive advantage. 
There is a monotony of coloring to the re- 
corder, despite the skillful playing of Dol- 
metsch. The four traditional pieces are more 
immediately appealing, particularly because 
they are played on four different instruments 
of the recorder family. But the several sona- 
tas, all of which are fine examples of their re- 
spective composers, can be enjoyed most 
when taken individually. Saxby’s harpsi- 
chord is a more intimate instrument in sound 
than the modern ones which are used by most 
harpsichordists of today. The balance be- 
tween the two instruments has been well 
handled in the excellent recording. P.H.R. 
SCHOENBERG: Ode to Napoleon; Ellen 

Adler (recitor), Jacques Monod (piano), 

and The Villers String Quartet con- 

ducted by Rene Leibowitz. String Trio, 

Op. 45; Koldofsky Trio. Dial LP disc No, 


3, $5.95. 


AHERE are two of the major works that 
Schoenberg turned out during the last decade. 
The earliest, the Ode (unaccountably given 
top billing on the record envelope) was com- 
pleted in 1942. Surprisingly, it represents a 
departure from the twelve-tone technique; 
there are quite a few traditional major chords. 
Be that as it may, the Ode is largely a disaffect- 
ing work with little shape or impetus. Ellen 
Adler, who has a poor speaking voice, follows 
Schoenberg’s prescribed inflections in her reci- 
tation of the Lord Byron text with the result 
that she sounds all too like a not-very- 
talented elocution pupil. The instrumentalists 
are competent. The quite poor recording has 
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NEW EDITION 
The Sun Radio Handbook 
for Music Lovers 


Our first edition of "Audio Equipment, 
A Handbook for Music Lovers" was gob- 
bled up by enthusiasts who soon made it 
the standard guide for understanding and 
choosing high fidelity home music sys- 
tems, 

Now, here's our new 1951 edition, com- 
pletely revised and enlarged. 

Again it contains an easy-to-read lay- 
man's guide to the understanding of high 
fidelity music systems written by an au- 
thority in the field, In the catalog section 
you'll find a complete, easy-to-find list- 
ing of radio tuners, amplifiers, pickups, 
speakers, recordplayers and cabinets by 
every important manufacturer. 


Come in or write for your FREE copy. 


Our Famed Sound Studio 


Push a few buttons on our famous selec- 
tor panel and try various combinations 
of tuners, amplifiers, speakers, pickups. 
Let your ears be the judge and select the 
system you like from 2600 possible com- 
binations, When you're in New York, stop 
in and visit our Sound Studio, 


ah 


& ELECTRONICS CO. INC. 


122 DUANE ST. © NEW YORK 7,N.Y. 
2 Blocks North of Chambers St. 


BArciay 7-1840 
Our famous Sound Studio is open daily 


9-6, Saturdays 9-4:30 and Wednesday 
evenings until 9 PM. 
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insufficient resonance and is deficient in bass. 
Crackly surfaces. 

The String Trio, Op. 45 (1946), 
dish of tea. 


is another 
Powerful and concentrated, it 
seems to me (along with the Piano Concerto 
of 1943) the finest work Schoenberg has pro- 
duced in the last fifteen years. It utilizes the 
twelye-tone row but with less atonal effect 
than most of the composer’s earlier works in 
this technique. An American composer has 
described one of its principal characteristics 
as follows: ““A given pitch curve of four to 
six notes seems to undergo fascinating changes 
while returning often to a fixed tone, until it 
finally engages in a striking extension in longer 
lines. The control, the sonorities, often tremu- 
lant, and the complete consciousness in the 
choice of notes are stunning throughout. It 
is a masterly effort within its idiom.” This 
extraordinary work is beautifully performed 
by the Koldofsky Trio, whose work in this 


recording was supervised personally by the 


composer. The engineering throughout is ac- 
ceptable and the surfaces are less noisy than 
on the reverse face Cai, 
SESSIONS: Duo for Violin and Piano; 


IVES: Sonata No. 2 for Violin and Piano; 
Patricia Travers (violin) with Otto Herz 
piano). Columbia 10” LP dise ML 2169, 


S4.00, 


ASESSIONS' Duo is an extremely fine work, 
which makes me want to hear more of his 
chamber music. Played without pause, and 
marked “in one movement,” the sonata form 
is built around two alternating contrasting 
sections. The last, marked “fast, gay, with 
fire.” is a wonderful example of what the 
composer can do with a regular sonata-form 
recapitulation. Fragments from the preced- 
ing sections appear, inverted and abbreviated 
and, finally, all the main themes come back 
in order but in a much more concentrated 


All the 


laws supposed to govern the necessity of a 


form: they literally fly past the ear. 


recapitulation section are satisfied but, ac- 
tually, you are presented with a new move- 
ment. The 1936 Quartet in E minor (Guild: 
subscription: withdrawn) did much the same 
thing in an amazing final movement. As in 
the Second Symphony (Columbia LP ML 
2120) one discovers that the real innovation 
in Sessions’ work is not harmonic but formal. 

By comparison, Ives’s work — perhaps 
his most popular 


seems simplicity itself 


but it, like all true simplicity, holds a depth 
of meaning. The movements are given pro- 
Autumn; In the Barn; The 
Revival; but the music is appreciable without 


gramatic titles: 
reference to them. It has recently been re- 
corded (Polymusic LP 1001) but Miss Trav- 
ers turns in a better performance, mostly be- 
cause she is technically quite capable of han- 
dling the unostentatious singing tones which 
the work requires. In the Sessions she is 
enormously fluent and, in both, Mr. Herz, 
proves an impeccable partner. Columbia's 
recordings of chamber combinations have 
been getting better and better: this is one of 


the best. D.R. 


SCHUBERT: Quartet in D minor (**Death 
and the Maiden’); Vienna Konzerthaus 
Quartet. Westminster LP dise WL-5052, 


$5.95. 


AA COMPETENT but hardly memorable 
version of Schubert’s incomparable D Minor 
String Quartet. The Vienna Konzerthaus en- 
semble is again a bit too free rhythmically, a 
bit too heavy in phraseology and tonal blend- 
ing: its work could also stand a little more 
grace. On the other hand, there is good de- 
tail and a certain sense of joy in making 
music that is difficult to resist. 

The Fine Arts Quartet’s excellent version 
of this work (Mercury LP MG-10008) still 
seems the best, but those who remember the 
Pascal Quartet’s heaven-soaring performances 
in our concert rooms a couple of seasons back 
will hardly consider any available recording 
definitive. 

Westminster’s engineering forces continue 
to dé work of the highest order. They rich- 
ly deserve the .attention and praise that is 
just now coming their way and that has been 


C.J.L. 


so long overdue 


SCHUBERT: Quintet in C, Op. 163; The 
Hollywood String Quartet with Kurt 
Reher (2nd. cello). Capitol LP dise P- 
8133, 54.98. 


AAT LAST we have an acceptable perform- 
ance and recording of Schubert’s great cham- 
ber masterwork on an LP. 

In the recent Westminster release, there 
were rhythmic vagaries and a certain heavi- 
ness of musical thought that kept the Vienna 
Konzerthaus’ work from meeting the Buda- 
pest and Pro Arte standards. Here one finds 
clean execution graced by impeccable rhythm, 
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soaring phraseology, sweetness and nobility of 
expression. Who could ask for anything 
more? . 

Capitol has apparently found in the Holly- 
wood String Quartet an ensemble of uncom- 
mon ability. It would be good to hear more 
from them. C.J.L. 
TCHAIKOVSKY: Trio in A Minor, Op. 50. 

RCA Victor LP dise LM-1120, $5.72. 

MENDELSSOHN: Trio in D Minor, Op. 

49; and RAVEL: Trio in A Minor. RCA 

Victor LP dise LM-1119, $5.72. All played 

by Artur Rubinstein (piano), Jascha 

Heifetz (violin), 

cello . 


and Gregor Piatigorsky 


ARCA Victor has dug into its bag of name- 
artists and come up with what is being called 
the “million dollar trio.” Except for the sub- 
stitution of Piatigorsky for the late Emanuel 
Feuermann, this is the same group that made 
recordings for Victor a decade ago. 

If Piatigorsky is not, in either matters of 
musicianship or expressivity, quite the equal 
of Feuermann, he has not substantially 
changed the general character of the en- 
semble. The group’s work is still powerful 
and polished, and still a shade overemphatic 
and very businesslike. Indeed, the domi- 
nant feeling of ruthless efficiency suggests 
three successful tycoons working together. 

Strangely enough, the trio is at its best in 
the Tchaikovsky piece. This interesting but 
overlong work can take an overemphatic 
treatment without getting hurt. The faded 
and saccharine Mendelssohn Trio (with only 
a brilliant scherzo to recommend it) and 
the lovely Ravel Trio cannot. The Ravel, in 
particular, loses its force when its performers 
begin to mistake disinterested passion for any 
sort of insistence. Those readers who own 
the excellent Eidus-Ricci-Smith performance 
Mradiy ari SLP-1005) will not, I think, want 
to exchange their disc for this new one. 

RCA Victor has provided first-rate record- 
ing and surfaces in all cases. One last 
thought: since Victor has this group on tap 
and since the trio repertory has few quality 
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CONCERT HALL PRESENCE! 





Whether you are listening to a 
radio program, or disc records, or 
tape recordings — whatever the sig- 
nal source may be the ACA-100 
Amplifier will give you a sense of 
being present at the actual per- 
formance. 


Where scratch and extraneous 
noises are present, the exclusive non- 
frequency discriminating noise sup- 
pressor lowers them below the hear- 
ing level. 


Where recording and broadcast 
engineers have compressed the mu- 
sic, the exclusive push-pull dynamic 
volume expander restores the origi- 
nal dynamic range. 


The ACA- 100 offers the widest re- 
sponse range of all high-fidelity 
amplifiers. You will hear passages 
in your records you never knew ex- 
isted. The low distortion assures 
Relaxed Listening, without fatigue. 


The world-famous ACA-100 gives 
you still more! A sense of security 
because of our unconditional 5- 
Year Guarantee! Special models 
for all modern magnetic pickups! 


Send today for our technical 
catalog on the ACA-100 Ampli- 
fier. We'll also be glad to mail, 
without charge, the vastly infor- 
mative booklet “‘20 Steps to Per- 
fect Amplification.”’ 
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items, why not a new recording of Schubert's 


Trio in E Flat, Op. 100. 
most neglected of all the great works of its 
type. CI.L. 





BACH: Chromatic Fantasy and Fugue; MO- 
ZART: Fantasia in C K.475: 
BRAHMS: Three Rhapsodies, Op. 79, 
Vos. 1 and 2; Op. 119, No. 4; Abram 

Mercury disc MG- 


minor, 


Chasins (piano). 

10062, $4.85. 
BRAHMS: Waltzes for Piano Duet, Op. 39; 

CHASINS: Parade; Period Suite; Con- 

stance Keene and Abram Chasins (duo- 

pianists). Mercury disc MG-10061, $4.85. 
ACHASINS, not too active these days in 
concert, was one of Josef Hoffmann’s pet 
pupils. That he has retained his digital skill is 
proved by his version of the Chromatic Fan- 
tasy, which has all the pianistic authority 
one can expect. He gives us a reflective per- 
formance, and one in which the ornamenta- 
tion, for a change, fits the musical texture. 
The playing too, as in the Mozart, is charac- 
terized by a fluid approach that only a thor- 
ough command of phrasing could produce. In 
the three Brahms Rhapsodies, Chasins scales 
his dynamics upward, playing with plenty of 
strength. The recording is excellent, and the 
disc as a whole can heartily be recommended. 

Brahms wrote his Waltzes originally for 
piano duet. Later he recast them for solo 
piano, and on still another occasion made two- 
piano transcriptions of five of the sixteen in 
the set. On the present disc, for some reason, 
Chasins and Keene switch from duet to two- 
piano for those five. Why the inconsistency > 
Otherwise the playing is sharp and clear, just 
a shade brittle, but beautifully integrated. 
The Waltzes sound much more joyous and 
vigorous in the duet version than in the solo 
form usually heard. 

Chasins’ Parade is a well-known two-piano 
piece—marchlike, of course, with some jagged 
harmonies and a strong emotional undertone. 
The Period Suite, composed in 1949, follows 
the general old-wine-in-new-bottles ideas of 
Prokofieff’s Classical Symphony. 
ments are named after old dance forms 
Bourrée, Pavane, Rigaudon, etc. and 


The move- 
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It is probably the 


there is constant interplay of contemporary 
harmony juxtaposed to 18th-century orna: 
mentation in an ingenious manner. Chasins 
writes well for the piano, as indeed he should 
and one can assume that the performance i 
definitive, as the composer and his wife per. 


-H.CS§ 


form. 


ZBACH: Chromatic Fantasia and Fugue; To. 
caltas in D and in C minor. Fernando 
Valenti (harpsichord). Allegro LP dis 

105, $5.45. 

AOUR EDITOR was among the first t 
raise his voice in tribute to the uncommon 
talents of Fernando Valenti. My contaet 
with this young harpsichordist’s art through 
this disc makes me want to add my praise 
to his. 

Not since Landowska’s prewar recordings 
have I heard in one harpsichordist such out- 
standing technical equipment and such clear 
With those pre- 


cious virtues, however, the comparison ends 


expressive communication. 


Valenti’s art is as highly personalized as 
Landowska’s but completely different. He 


deviates further from the printed page — in 
matters of pacing especially — and gets away 


with it more effectively than any other player 
I can recall. He seems to insist on dramatiz- 
ing anything he plays. And in pieces les 
susceptible to that treatment than the ex 
cellent ones here represented, Valenti’s per- 
sonal powers might get in their way. Be 
yond that conjecture, I have no hesitation in 
considering Valenti a major figure on today’s 
musical landscape. 

Allegro has outdone itself with this record- 
ing, which is another way of saying that itis 
acceptable. The surfaces, however, maintain 
this company’s somewhat low technical stand 
ards. CJL 


_ 


‘“ASADESUS: Danses Mediterranéennes, Op. 
36 (1944); CHABRIER: Trois valses 
romantiques; Robert and Gaby Casa- 
desus (duo-pianists). Columbia 10’ LP 
disc ML 2146, $4.00. 

AROBERT CASADESUS’ Mediterrannean 

Dances, in three movements, is mood music, 

intending “to convey the atmosphere, the 

color, of sections of countries touching” on 
that famous sea. The first movement & 
founded on a Spanish dance, Sardana; the 
second on the stately Spanish Sarabande: 
and the third on an Italian Tarantelle. One 
instantly thinks of Ibert upon hearing the 
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URANIA RECORDS 


first important recording 


Der Rosenkavalier 


complete opera 







evento 


ra 
es Pe a ved 


Four 12 inch long playing records 
in Deluxe Album 
German-English Libretto 

Price $25.25 


Available about April 20 at your local Record Dealers. 


Listen to this superb recording on WABF (99.5 on FM dials) on Monday, 
April 30, at 9:00 P.M. Introduced by Alfred Zwiebel. 





music, and there are also suggestions of other 
composers. The first and last dance are more 
machine-like than fluent, while the Sarabande 
What recommends 


these pieces is the exceptional artistry of the 


is more head than heart. 


players. 

The Chabrier waltzes are a joy to hear per- 
formed so brightly and delicately. Their 
good-humor and wit, their grace and charm, 
place them among the most attractive two- 
And, I might add, Rob- 
ert and Gaby Casadesus are one of the best 
piano teams yet to record; they play with 
feeling and a welcome nuancing of line. The 
recording is clean and tonally right, and the 


-J.N. 


piano pieces I know. 


surfaces of my disc are smooth. 


SCHUBERT: Sonata in 
Webster Aitken (piano). 
111, $5.95. 

ATHIS IS THE THIRD RELEASE in the 

EMS series that aims to present all of the 

Webster Aitken, 

the worthy artist for the noble task, is here 

If his playing lacks some 

of the inwardness that helped make the old 


A, Op. Postk.; 
EMS LP disc 


piano sonatas of Schubert. 
in very good form. 


Schnabel recording so memorable, it is ever 
as clean as a mountain stream and altogether 
about as fine as anyone is apt to hear today. 
Especially satisfying is Aitken’s discourse of 
the last Such rhythmic 
alacrity and zestful phraseology as are found 


two movements. 
here provide uncommon musical delight. 

The excellent recording and surfaces of this 
new disc are a cut above the two previous 
issues. —C.J.L. 
SCHUBERT: Sonata in B Flat (Op. Posth.); 

Webster Aitken (piano). EMS LP disc 

112, $5.95. 

ATHIS is the first acceptable performance 
of Schubert’s wonderful B Flat Posthumous 
Piano Sonata that has ever been widely avail- 
able, and that is cause for considerable re- 
joicing. The work is one of the really big 
piano compositions — in four movements 
and quite lengthy, its running time being 
well over 40 minutes. Like most romantic 
works, it is all about its composer’s personal 
expression. Little consideration is given to 
architecture. 

The B Flat Posthumous is consequently 
quite loose in structure and more than a 
little discursive. Its universal appeal is based 
on the variety and power of its touching and 
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mature expression, its exquisite melodies, its 
lofty musical thought. 
It is almost impossible to pull the work to- 


gether and to give full utterance to its feel- | 


ing. Webster Aitken manages to hold one’s 
attention most of the time, but he is no mir- 
acle man. It would be hard, however, to find 
playing that exhibited more taste and re- 
straint in rubato and pedaling or more pre- 
cision in articulation. 

The recording is somewhat disappointing. 
It is deficient in bass and the surfaces are 
noisier than on most EMS releases. —C.J.L. 
SCHUMANN: Sonata No. 2 in G minor, Op. 

22; Novelettes in D, Op. 21, No. 2 and in 

F sharp Minor, No. 8; in F 

Sharp, Op. 28, No. 2. Kathleen Long 

(piano). London LP disc LLP-188, $5.95. 
AWHAT attractiveness this disc possesses 
is to be found in the 
Neither Miss Long’s excessive mannerisms 
nor London’s poor recording are in any way 
desirable. That is a pity for the fine G Vinor 
Sonata, the Noveletie in D, and the Romance 
in F Sharp have long needed respectable rep- 
resentation on records. This disc then will 
have to do until something better comes 
—C.J.L. 


Romance 


music it contains. 


along. 


SMETANA: Poetic Polkas, Op. 8, Nos. 1 
and 2; Frantisek Maxian (piano); .\o. 
3; Dana Setkova; Salon Polkas, Op. 7, 
Nos. 1 and 2; Ludvik Kundera; Vo. 3; 
Frantisek Rauch; Polka in E flat; Jan 
Herman; Memories of Bohemia in Polka 
Style, Op. 12, Nos. 1 and 2; Vladimir 
Polivka; Memories of Bohemia in Polka 
Style, Op. 13, No. 1; Frantisek Rauch; 
No. 3; Dana Setkova; Scherzo-Polka; Jan 
Herman. Mercury disc MG-10004, $4.85. 

SMETANA: Bohemian Dances. Four Polkas; 
Frantisek Rauch (piano); Furiant; Oves; 
Hulan; Sousedska; Jan Herman; Slep- 
icka; Medved; Cibulicka; Obkrocak; Fran- 

Dupak; Skocna; Otokar 

disc MG-10046, 


tisek Maxian; 
Vondrovic. Mercury 
$4.85. 
Al DON’T KNOW when I've had as much 
fun listening to piano music. Admittedly 
Smetana was no great technical innovator. 
Chopin could have written many of these; 
Liszt others. But there’s such a fresh quality 
about the pieces, such engaging melodies 
and occasional frank exhibitionism, that_an 
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is exerted. 
lems are present here. 


indescribable charm No prob- 
The music is either 
close to the soil or close to the salon: the 
Bohemian the Bohemian salon. It’s 
hard topick favorites in this collection, though 
the Polkas in F, A flat, F sharp minor, the 
Slepicka (Little Hen, which uses the theme 
that Weinberger later adopted for the Polka 
in Schwanda), Hulan (The Lancer) and Dupak 
(Stomp Dance) are especially beguiling. All 
of the pianists, unknown in this country, 
know their business. 


soil, 


The recording is vari- 
an occasional shatter, not much bril- 
liance, but often good piano tone. 


able — 
My guess 
is that the majority of these originals are 
prewar. —H.C:S. 





BACH: Vo. 65 — Sie werden aus 


No. 106 — 


Cantata 
Saba alle kommen; 
Gottes Zeit ist die allerbeste Zeit. Katherine 


Cantata 


Hilgenberg (contralto), Robert Sands 

(tenor), Ralph Isbell (basso), Roger Wag- 

ner Chorale and Chamber Orchestra 

conducted by Roger Wagner. 

LP disc, ALG 104, $5.95. 
ACANTATA NO. 65, for the Feast of Epi- 
phany, is familiar in an abbreviated perform- 
ance on Anthologie Sonore disc 61 by Paul 
Sacher and Basel Chamber Choir with Max 
Meili singing the tenor solo. This same tenor 
solo, old-timers will remember, had _ its 
first recording in French translation healthily 
and openly sung by the admirable Georges 
Thill (Columbia 9135M). Cantata No. 106, 
a funeral contata sometimes called Actus 
tragicus, was offered some years ago by the 
Harvard and Radcliffe choirs under G. Wal- 
lace Woodworth. 

Turning to the Anthologie record, I find 
the opening chorus, a musical picture of the 
arrival of the Wise Men, very cleanly sung, if 
in effect just a trifle precious. I like the more 
restrained tempo of the new recording. In 
fact the price of representing the cantata on 
one 78 rpm disc was not just the omission of 
the entire bass solo part and the tenor reci- 
lative, but accellerated tempi and the passing 
from one movement to the next without giving 
the hearer time to collect himself. The tone 
of the Wagner Chorale is bigger and fuller, 


Allegro 


April, 1951 


more diffuse in sound as though recorded in a 
church, which is right enough. The bass 
soloist sings with good reserved style in the 
recitative and manages every long phrase of 
his aria easily except the last one, which he 
skimps a bit. The tenor is rather ineffectual. 
On the Anthologie record, the ritornello is 
cut; on the Allegro, it ends with a sour 
chord. 

In Cantata No. 106 the two recordings 
make a musicological contrast: the Harvard 
forces offer authenticity in the use of the 
violas de gamba while singing the Drinker 
English text, the Wagner group favor cellos 
but use the original German. Harvard has 
Putnam Aldrich at the harpsichord; Wagner 


uses the organ. Both are well sung and well 
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Unless you hear recorded /VS% 
music recreated by a fine 
record playing system, you 
cannot enjoy realism, 
the beauty, the concert hall 
quality inherent in modern 
recordings. 





PICKERING Audio Compo- 
nents are the choice of 
leading audio engineers, 
lovers of fine music, record 
critics and specialists who 
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music systems. 
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reproduced, but there is more fullness again 
in the new recording. The lovely “flutey” 
introduction I found rather difficult to re- 
produce, but after that the sound of the 
Allegro dise is admirable. The alto and bass 
duet (if it can be called that) offers a problem 
of microphone placement not altogether satis- 
factorily solved. A leaflet containing the 
Drinker translations of the texts is supplied 
with the new disc, and on the container is a 
condensation (uncredited) of Schering’s in- 
troductions to the miniature scores. 


-P.L.M. 


BARBER: Anorville: “Summer of 1915,” 
Op. 24; Eleanor Steber (soprano) with 
William Strickland conducting the Dum- 
barton Oaks Chamber Orchestra; Four 

Rudolf Firkusny 

Columbia LP disc ML 2174, 


Excursions, Op. 20; 

(piano). 

$4.00. 
AWHEN THE BARBER SONG for soprano 
and small orchestra was given its radio 
premiere, the composer said when _inter- 
viewed that he had been overcome by mem- 
ories of his early childhood, upon reading a 
passage from an autobiographical essay by 
James Agee. This, he added, was really the 
genesis of the work. 

Barber has been completely successful in 
evoking “the time of evening when people sit 
on their porches, rocking gently and talking 
gently and watching the street.”’ The text 
the latter part of the Agee essay perfectly 
compliments the score and Miss Steber, who 
commissioned the work in 1947, understands 
the music well. Everyone, including the en- 
gineers conspires to capture successfully the 
aching nostalgia often associated with child- 
hood memories. 

The composer has called his four piano 
pieces “‘excursions in small classical forms 
The fourth 
has been recorded before (in Vox Album 
174 withdrawn) but, together, they seem to 


into ‘regional American idioms.” 


have more meaning. This may, however, be 
due to the extremely polished performance 
by Firkusny, whom Columbia has favored 
with a very life-like recording. D.R. 


BRAHMS: Lieder {uf dem Kirchofe, Op. 
105, No. 4;O Wiisst ich doch den Weg Zurick, 
Op. 63, No. 8; Unbewegte, laue Luft, Op. 
57, No. 1; Feldeinsamkeit, Op. 86, No. 2; 
Sapphische Ode, Op. 94, No. 4; 
Op. 97, No. 1; 


Vachtigall, 
Dein blaues Auge, Op. 59, 
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Vo. 8; Die Mainacht, Op. 43, No. 2; Der 
Gang, Zum Liebchen, Op. 48, No. 1; Minne- 
lied, Op. 71, No. 5; An die Nachtigall, Op. 
46, No. 4; Botschaft, Op. 47, No. 1; Stand- 
chen, Op. 106, No. 1; O liebliche Wangen, 
Op. 47, No. 4; Tambourliedchen, Op. 69, 
Vo. 5; Sonntag, Op. 47, No. 3; Alfred 
Poell (bass) with Victor Graeff at the 
piano. Westminster LP dise WL 5053, 
$5.95. 
AMR. POELL is a sensitive lieder singer with 
an unusually ingratiating bass voice. His 
Brahms recital is equally as rewarding as his 
recent Wolf one well chosen for contrast 
and balance. One sits back and enjoys his 
fine singing with its appealing lyricism. As 
in all such recitals, the artist is more per- 
suasive in some of the songs than in others, 
but at no time are Poell’s vocal qualifications 
unable to cope effectively with the music. 
The fine placement of his voice and his ability 
to retain always a smooth vocal line makes 
him a valued contributor to lieder on records. 
Even in the case of Sapphische Ode, where he 
finds it necessary to break the long lines that 
others sing in one breath, his phrasing is 
artistically contrived. The majority of the 
songs are already liberally represented on rec- 
ords, but the lovely lyrical Unbewegte, laue 
Luft is new to recording, and at least two 
others — Dein blaues Augen and Tambour- 
liechen — are less familiar as only a single re- 
cording exists in each case. One song, Der 
Gang, Zum Liebchen, proves to be the familiar 
setting for solo voice (Op. 48, No. 1) rather 
than the earlier quartet version of the same 
poem, (Op. 31, No. 3). When I contracted to 
do the notes for this disc, I was informed 
from Vienna that the latter was the version 
being used, presumably in a solo arrangement. 
I am rather glad it turns out to be the later 
version because it is more suitable to the solo 
voice and Poell sings it beautifully. Mr. 
Graf’s accompaniments are well played and 
the balance between voice and piano is more 
realistic than we usually have it. P.H.R. 
BYRD: Mass for four voices; Mass for three 
voices. The Choral Society of London 
conducted by John Bath. Allegro LP 
disc ALG 101, $5.95. 
ACLOSE ON THE HEELS of the London 
recording of the four voice mass on two sides 
of a ten-inch LP comes this second version 
with the three voice work thrown in for good 
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measure. In an absolute comparison, un- 
weighted by a consideration of the quantity 
of good music contained on each disc, my 
preference would go to the subtler, more art- 
fully shaded performance of the Fleet Street 
Choir, aided as it is by clearer reproduction. 
But there are other considerations. I suppose 
the powers at London have issued the work 
uncompanioned in order to avoid any sug- 
gestion of crowding, and this may account for 
the mechanical superiority noted above. On 
the other hand, in so doing they have seen 
fit to rearrange the order of the service in a 
manner inconceivable to a churchman (the 
Sanctus and Benedictus between the Gloria 
and the Credo). 

Though I have said I prefer the Fleet 
Street performance, I have not intended any 
implication that this one is not good, that it 
would not be acceptible on its own merits if 
there were no alternate. Nor is the margin 
in reproduction a very broad one. Those 
therefore who must limit themselves to one 
recording are advised to take Allegro, thus at 
the same time making the acquaintance of 
another fine setting of the mass. Curiously, 
it really takes more art to compose a choral 
work for three voices than one for four. 
This Mass for three voices is full of magnifi- 
cent voice writing and cunning bits of crafts- 
manship to delight the student. P.L.M. 


GREAT BIBLICAL SCENES IN MUSIC: 
Joshua — Battle hymn of Jericho (Musorg- 
ski); Meditation (Old chant); Aria of 
Judas Maccabeus (Rubinstein); By the 
rivers of Babylon (Saminsky); King Solo- 
mon’s Song (Old chant) King Saul (Mus- 
orgski); Katherine Oakes (soprano), 
Hazel Gravell (soprano), Margaret Wil- 
son (contralto), Robert Price (tenor), 
Robert Goss (baritone), Stefan Auber 
(cello), Ann Sacchi (harp), Robert Baker 
(organ), American Arts Chorus and In- 
strumental Ensemble conducted by La- 
zar Saminsky. New Records 10’’ LP 
disc NRLP 301, $4.75. 

ATHIS RATHER ODD ASSORTMENT 

contains some interesting and unfamiliar 

music, all related, it would seem, to the syna- 
gogue. Musorgski’s Joshua has been pretty 
generally neglected; based on an old Hebrew 
melody, it has brief solos for soprano and 
baritone as well as effective choruses. Ideal- 
ly it should be done with orchestra instead of 
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Alfred Poell at Salzburg—Summer 1950 


the organ used here, but there is spirit in the 
performance, and it is good to hear the work. 
The Rubinstein aria comes from Act 3 of his 
Die Maccabéer, the original text beginning 
Was, Herr, befiehlst du deinem Knecht. Mr. 
Goss sings it smoothly and musically if with- 
out any great vocal color. Saminsky’s set- 
ting of the 137th Psalm is richly expressive, 
perhaps the most rewarding part of the pro- 
gram. The best solo singing is done by Miss 
Wilson in King Solomon’s Song. Saminsky 
has arranged the solo song King Saul (a 
setting of a Russian translation of Byron) 
for soloists and chorus with drums prominent 
in the instrumental ensemble, the result be- 
ing another cantata not unrelated to Joshua. 
The reproduction on the whole is clear and 


lifelike. —P.L.M. 


MASTER SERIES OF LIMITED EDITIONS 
White Label Special Pressings of Rare Historic 
Records from original masters. Better quality of 
reproduction and better surfaces than originals 
Write for Lists. Addison Foster, 1226 Montgomery 
Ave., Narberth, Pa. 








CUSTOM RADIO-PHONOGRAPH 
ENSTALLATIONS 
Complete systems, conversions of existing 
equipment, etc. by an experienced and co- 
operative audio engineer. 
‘or information write or call. Demonstrations 
gladly given. 
GEORGE W. SIOLES 


38 Wakefield Ave. Port Washington,L.I., N. Y 
Phone: Port Washington 7-3210 
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GREAT SACRED CHORUSES: Messiah— 
Hallelujah! (Handel); The Creation — 
The heavens are telling (Haydn) Ave verum 
(Mozart); The Mount of Olives — Halle- 
lujah! (Beethoven); L’Enfance du Christ 

Thou must leave thy lowly dwellings 


(Berlioz); St. Cecilia Mass Sanctus 
(Gounod); The Crucifixion God so 
loved the world (Stainer); Elijah — He 


watching over Israel (Mendelssohn); The 
Robert Shaw Chorale conducted by 
Robert Shaw. RCA Victor LP disc LM 
1117, $5.45. 
ATHIS RECORD might be taken as a model 
for the average church choir, for the well 
known selections are done not with the full 
panoply of orchestral concert performance, 
but with organ accompaniment such as they 
would have in almost any choir loft. Of 
course there is a difference: where is the 
church that can boast so well trained a choir? 
And what a boon for churches if every one of 
them could have a Shaw to administer their 
music! There is something here to call back 
memories for anyone who ever sang in a 
choir. The recording is very fine. —P.L.M. 
HAYDN: Die Jahreszeiten; Trude Eipperle 
(soprano), Julius Patzak (tenor), Georg 
Hann (basso), Vienna State Opera Chor- 
us and Vienna Philharmonic Orches- 
tra conducted by Clemens Krauss. Haydn 
Society set HSLP 2027, three LP discs, 
$17.85. 
APERHAPS even more than its formidable 
length, the text of Haydn’s Seasons has stood 
Although the 
work is definitely classed as an oratorio, it is 


in the way of its popularity. 


certainly not very pious, and perhaps it is a 
bit out of place in church, but there is more 
to the story than this. The original German 
libretto is an adaptation by Baron van Swieten 
of the once famous poem by James Thomp- 
son. -Thompson’s work is remembered to- 
day as a rather faded classic, and when that 
classic has been done into not particularly 
masterful German, set to music and then 
translated back into near-Thompson English 
(somehow recalling Mark Twain’s stunt with 
his story The Jumping Frog) it is not easy to 
It is all 
very well to talk of composers who could set 
handbills to music, but it must be admitted 
that Haydn, like Schubert, was at his best 
Neverthe- 


get people to take it very seriously. 


when dealing with great poetry. 


2? 


less, there are fine things in Die Jahreszeiten: 
one remembers gratefully what Haydn did 
with the tune from his Surprise Symphony in 
the aria about the husbandman, the descrip- 
tive orchestral introductions to the four sec- 
tions of the work, the wonderful Storm 
chorus, the Spinning chorus that pointed the 
way for Wagner, and countless other felici- 
ties. 

The performance now presented follows in 
the tradition of the Haydn Society’s Creation 
in which the same forces took part, and again 
the performance is uneven. The best solo 
singing is done by Mr. Patzak, though his 
voice is somewhat faded; Miss Eipperle, also 
past her prime, is not quite so successful in 
covering up the fact, and Mr. Hann sings ac- 
ceptably with his huge and steely voice. The 
soloists have been recorded rather closely, 
while the chorus is a bit remote,and somewhat 
diffused by the hall echo. Less smooth and 
less vocally rewarding than the Cetra-Soria 
performance, which is sung in Italian, it is 
also less frankly operatic, more in the true 
traditions of the work. —P.L.M. 


HINDEMITH: Das Marienleben. Frances 
James (soprano) and George Brough 
(piano). Lyrichord LL6, two LP discs, 
$11.90. 


ADas Marienleben, one of the most imposing 
of song cycles, is Hindemith’s setting of a 
series of poems by Rainer Maria Rilke de- 
picting incidents in the life of the Virgin 
Mary. The music was first performed in 
1923, but the vocal part proved so difficult 
that it remained thereafter all but unheard 
until 1948, when the composer published a 
revised version. In this form the songs were 
sung on at least two occasions by Jennie 
Tourel, and a rumor has persisted that she 
either had recorded them or was planning to 
do so. Miss James (‘Canada’s most distin- 
guished soprano,” according to the liner 
notes) seems to have gotten to the studios 
first, proving that there exist at least two 
singers for whom the still formidable revised 
version of the cycle holds no terrors. 

As in so much of the best of Hindemith’s 
music, he has woven a webof the most com- 
plex modernity from strands of old German 
melody. This is music of atmosphere if such 
ever existed. The more one listens the more 
of this one feels and hears, and the more one 
is grateful for having the work on records. 
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Miss James and Mr. Brough have done a 
remarkable job of assimilation, and their per- 
formance carries conviction. As I remember 
the Tourel performance it was vocally super- 
ior, and she may have gotten closer to the 
heart of -the music than does Miss James. 
Nevertheless, this is an impressive piece of 
work. And in the case of this particular 
composition it would be well to have both 
performances available for study and com- 
parison 


a useless duplication. 


a Tourel set would by no means be 
Miss James’ voice is 
on the whole well enough reproduced, but 
there is occasional tonal distortion and fuzzi- 
ness, especially in the piano part. But what- 
ever the shortcomings of the set, it presents 
well a much needed modern masterpiece. 
—PI.M, 
LOEWE: Prinz Eugen der edle Ritter, Op. 92; 

Die Uhr, Op. 123; Odins Meeresritt, Op. 118; 

Edward, Op. 1, No. 1; Der Nock, Op. 129, 

No. 3; Der selt’ner Beter, Op. 141; Tom der 

Reimer, Op. 135. Wilhelm Strienz (bas- 

so) and Hans Willi Haeusslein (piano). 

London LP disc LLP 310, $5.95. 
AWILHELM STRIENZ will be remembered 
as Sarastro in Beecham’s complete recording 
of The Magic Flute (Victor M-541-542). Per- 
sonally I always thought his singing, for in- 
stance of In diesen heil’gen Hallen, rather im- 
passioned for so serene and lofty a personage; 
yet | doubt that many Sarastros of today 
could match the Strienz of the thirties. 

As I started listening to the first of these 
songs I was surprised and impressed with what 
Il took to be the artist’s tone coloring, a rather 
arrogant sound not inappropriate to Prinz 
Eugen, that ballad of Teutonic nobility. But 
when the gentle song of the watch continued 
in the same quality I realized that I had given 
the singer undue credit. 

So it went through the set: Strienz, with 
superb diction, fine delivery, enviable phras- 
ing — everything except tonal appeal — just 
It is true 
that these wonderful and nowadays little ap- 
preciated ballads require a special approach, 


manages to miss being first-rate. 


for though not operatic arias, they are full of 


drama, hardly the kind of intimate expression 
we think of as lieder. We have had great 
Loewe performances on records in the past, 
such as Gerhard Hiisch’s Archibald Douglas, 
Sir George Henschel’s Erlkénig and a generous 
program by Paul Bender; and those who have 
been fortunate enough to hear William War- 
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field sing some of the ballads in recital these 
past two seasons have developed a new in- 
terest in this contemporary of Schubert. It 
is sad that Strienz has come so near without 
taking his place among the distinguished in- 
terpreters. P.L.M. 
MAHLER: Des Anaben Wunderhorn; Lorna 
Alfred Poell 
(baritone) with the Vienna State Opera 
Orchestra conducted by Felix Prohaska. 
Vanguard LP set VRS 412/413, $11.90. 


Sydney (mezzo-soprano), 


AGUSTAV MAHLER’S POSITION in the 
musical firmament appears more steadfast 
with the passage of time. Mahler always 
maintained that “my time will yet come.” To- 
day it would be difficult to argue that he was 
misguided in his belief. His works 
the ones that cost the most money to per- 


- even 


form get played, and audiences now seem 
to love them. Not two decades ago, one could 
shoot quail without hurting anyone in Car- 
negie Hall when one of his symphonies man- 
aged to get programed. The curse, how- 
ever, has been lifted from the romantics, and 
for the first time Mahler is getting the fair 
appraisal that a composer of his quality 
should have got from the beginning of his 
career. 

Except for an occasional lapse of self- 
discipline, Mahler was a perfect craftsman 
with an expressivity so original and so fre- 
quently moving that he must be now or 
later considered one of the High Roman- 
tics. His unique contributions to the com- 
poser’s toolbox in matters of orchestration, 
harmony, and construction would alone al- 
most insure him such a consideration. Most 
musicians know all this, and practically all 
composers admit it. One of our most highly 
regarded creators (and an ardent Francophile 
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at that 
a middle part that does not have in itself 


states that Mahler never wrote even 


“some intensity of expression or some grace.” 

Mahler’s thirteen songs for voice and or- 
chestra set to texts from Des Knaben Wunder- 
horn are among his most remarkable achieve- 
ments. Straightforward and varied in ex- 
pression, abundant in melody, ever so fanci- 
ful in harmony and instrumentation, they are 
about unrequited love, ghosts and gallows, 
soldiers and their maids, the horrors of war. 
the unsuccessful sermons of saints, singing 
contests, and man’s search for spiritual peace. 
Any of these songs hold the interest for one 
reason or another, a good half dozen are un- 
forgettable. 

So often do the devices or the expressions 
of these songs crop up in Mahler’s other works 
that one might say they represent fertile seeds 
which bore much fruit. (Two of the songs 
St. Anthony and the Fishes and Primeval Light 
into the Second 
If they were not as rich as they 


are almost lifted intact 
Symphony. 
are, Des AKnaben Wunderhorn would still be 
useful as an introduction to listeners who have 
not yet become acquainted with the wonders 
Mahler has to offer. 

The performance by Poell, Sydney, Pro- 
haska and the Vienna State Opera Orchestra 
does nothing to falsify the music’s meaning. 
Indeed, the work of Poell, for the most part, 
and Prohaska is unusually meritorious. Miss 
Sydney’s vocal production is faulty; there is 
no escaping that. But she manages with a 
great deal of art to conceal the fact at least 
half of the time. 

Vanguard has provided a recording that 
except for some high frequency distortion ) is 
praiseworthy. And glory be, there are com- 


plete German and English texts and un- 


usually illuminating program notes. This is 
a release not to be missed. aw 


SCARLATTI: Moletto di Requiem; 
PORA: Salve regina. 
tone) with Allegro Chamber Society and 


PRO- 


Yves Tinayre (bari- 


Edward Linzel (organ) conducted by Sam 

Morgenstern. Allegro LP disc AL 87, 
$5.45. 

SCHUTZ: Erbarm dish; TELEMANN: Fes/e 
pentecosiae; KRIEDEL: Die Liebe; Die 
Engelein, Yves Tinayre (baritone) with 
Allegro Chamber Society and Ernest 
White (organ). Allegro LP disc AL 79, 
$5.45, 
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AYVES TINAYRE has spent a goodly ; 
tion of his life in research, and has been 
tent to let much of his reputation as a sing 
rest on the results of this labor. For yea 
record collectors have known him as a vocal 
ist identified with music of fresh and nov 
interest. First, before he came to Americd 
we had his extensive Lumen anthology 
sacred music; once established here he gay 
us an album by way of Columbia. 


These two LP discs carry on in the di 
tradition, and once more he sings music q 
extraordinary historical significance with 
little beauty. At the same time it must 
admitted that Tinayre’s voice has lost it 
suppleness, and that today it is rather heay 
and stolid. This is especially true in the Ge 
Here, too, the recording is leas 
satisfactory: the opening of the Schiitz dog 


man pieces. 


not reproduce smoothly, though matters in 
prove toward the inner part of the record side 
In sum, the value of these recordings is his 


P.L.M 


torical rather than esthetic. 


PORTER: Out of This World (original Broad 
Charlotte Greenwood, Wil- 
liam Eythe, Priscilla Gillette, William 
Redfield, Barbara Ashley, George Joi 
with Orchestra 
directed by Pembroke Davenport. Co 
lumbia LP dise ML-54390, $5.45. 


way cast); 


geyans, David Burns, 


ACOLE PORTER'S latest is definitely no 
another Kiss Me, Kate. It has its moments 
like Use Your Imagination and Nobody's Chas 
ing Me, which bear the Porter trade mark 
And the orchestral score, skillfully polished 
by, Robert Russell Bennett, has some niceties 
which remain in memory. On the whole, 
however, it is not “out of this world.” Forte 
nately, with Kate, Jubilee and Anything Goes, 
plus others safely tucked under his belt, Cole 
Porter can rest on his laurels this time. 


With 
this recording it chalks up another first con- 


Columbia hasn’t spared the horses. 


plete score with an original Broadway cast. 
and it has done right by it, technically speak 
The cast is solid i 
Perhaps, Charlotte 


ing. It’s a smooth job. 
the best Broadway sense. 
Greenwood doesn’t project her comedy to 
but she make 
most of her points vocally; all the others i 


well without benefit of vision 


the cast, however, are better. E.A. 
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RELIGIOUS MUSIC: 
Grechaninoff); 


Augmented Litany 
{ve Maria (from Even- 
ing service) (Rachmaninoff); Funeral ser- 
rice (Traditional); In Church (from AI- 
bum for Children) (Tchaikovsky); Let all 
mortal flesh (Traditional); Alleluia (from 
Requiem) (Tchesnokoff); Christmas song 
(Folk song); Don Cossack Choir con- 
ducted by Serge Jaroff. Columbia 10” 
LP disc ML 2163, $4.00. 


AHERE is some unusyal and some quite 
lovely music from the service of the Russian 
Orthodox Church. The Grechaninoff Litany 
will be remembered from a magnificent Chali- 
apin record made with the Afonsky Choir of 
Paris (and somehow or other labeled Credo) 
Victor 7715) and some may recall the ar- 
rangement of the little Tchaikovsky piano 
piece sung by the Siberian Singers (Victor 
4540) or by the Don Cossacks themselves on 
an earlier disc (Columbia 9839M). The sing- 
ing of this group is always magnificently 
drilled and never without striking, if rather 
tricky, effects. These things fit into their 
dealings with sacred as well as secular music. 


The reproduction is excellent. —P.L.M. 
SACRED MUSIC OF THE RENAIS- 


SANCE: Jubilate Deo (Lassus); Regina 
coeli (Palestrina); Exsultate justi (Via- 
dana); Ave Maria (Victoria); Jncipit 
oratio Jeremiae (Palestrina); Super flu- 
mina Babylonis (Palestrina); Gaudent in 
coelis Tenebrae factae sunt 
Animam meam (Victoria); 
Roman-Vatican Choir conducted by Rt. 
Rev. Msgr. Licinio Refice. Mercury LP 
disc MG 10063, $4.85. 


ATHIS PROGRAM was recorded at a pub- 
lie performance in the Hollywood Bowl in 
September, 1947, the selected choir 
from the Vatican was on tour in this country. 
[fI am not mistaken it was issued at that 
time on 78 rpm records under the Seva label. 
This is magnificent music of the various com- 
posers represented, well contrasted in mood 
— from the Exsultate of Viadana and the 
Jubilate of Lassus to the tragic Tenebrae of 
Victoria and Palestrina’s setting of Jeremiah. 
The singing is amazingly hearty and ener- 
getic, with the boy sopranos putting every- 
thing they have into the music. The lusti- 
ness of their voices is a very different thing 
from the etherial purity cultivated in the 


(Victoria); 
(Victoria); 


when 
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trebles of English choirs. The recording is 
crystal clear and very powerful. —P.L.M. 


SCHUETZ: Vier kleine geistliche Konzerte — 
Eile mich, Gott, zu erretten; Bringt her dem 
Ker:n; O siisser, o freundlicher; Ich will 
dem Kerrn loben allezeit; Symphonia2 Sac- 
rae — Nos. 1, 3,6 and 7; Hughes Cuenod 
(tenor) with instrumental ensemble from 
the Vienna Symphony Orchestra con- 
ducted by Daniel Pinkham. Westmins- 
ter LP disc WL 50-43, $5.95. 

AIT IS PLEASANT to believe we are in 

the midst of a Schiitz revival, for recent re- 

cordings like the Christmas Story, released 
last year, are said to be enjoying astonishing 
sales. The general titles of the present pieces 
may confound the uninitiated: perhaps it will 
most successfully clarify the terms Sym- 
phoniae Sacrae and Geistliche Konzerte to say 
that they are early cantatas. Formally they 
are very free, following the train of thought 
expressed in the texts. Like the psalms from 
which some of the words are taken, they pass 
from one idea to the next, yet they have a 
strong unity, and sometimes a little Alleluia 
refrain. For our post-romantic generation 
this music may be an acquired taste, but once 
acquired it becomes one of the strongest. Sev- 
eral of the pieces have been recorded before: 

Max Meili gave us Eile mich, Gott, zu erretten 

by way of L’Anthology Sonore, and all four 

of the Geistliche Konzerte were included in the 
rare and historic Kantorei set the importers 





BACK COPIES 
The American Record Guide 


1950 — 12 issues $5.00 


(while they last — five issues very short) 
1949 — 12 issues $3.60 
1948 — 12 issues $3.60 
1947 — 11 issues $3.30 
(Feb. 1947 — out of print) 
1946 — 12 issues $3.60 


1945 — 11 issues $5.00 
(short on 4 issues) 
(Feb. 1945 — out of print) 


1944 — 11 issues $5.00 
(Oct. 1944 — out of print) 
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Cuenod himself 
did the last of the Symphoniae Sacrae (Ich 
werde nicht sterben) in a Technichord album 
titled Early Cantatas and Songs. 
esting to compare his two performances now, 


used to sell in the thirties. 


It is inter- 


for admirable as the older one was he has 
grown in the style during the decade or so that 
lies between them. It is also fascinating to 
play his Eile mich, Golt, zu erretten against 
that of Meili. Both artists are admirable 
musicians and good singers, but 
makes a far more striking and dramatic thing 
of the work. 
time, that while Meili sings to an organ back- 


Cuenod 
It is worth noting, at the same 


ground, the group accompanying Cuenod in- 
cludes a harpsichord. Both are effective and 
I believe historically defensible, though of 
course the organ seems more churchly. All 
such considerations aside, however, Cuenod 
has given us a magnificent program, : nd done 
it with exciting spirit balanced with impecca- 
ble taste. Stylistically he is more at home 
here than in the recent Bach cantatas; vocal- 
ly he has never sounded better. The voice 
is full, flexible and even throughout its © x- 


—P.L.M. 


tensive range, his diction a model. 


SCHUMANN :Liederkreis,Op.39; BRAHMS: 
Two Songs for alto, viola and piano, Op. 91; 
Nachtigall; Des Liebsten Schwur; 
Sydney (mezzo-soprano); Emil Mora- 
wetz (viola) and Wilhelm Loibner (pi- 
ano). Vanguard LP disc VRS 411, $5.95. 


Lorna 


ASCHUMANN'’S Liederkreis is actually a 
cycle only by courtesy, like the Schwanenge- 
sang of Schubert. Made up of twelve songs 
whose only connection is that the poems are 
all by Eichendorf, the moods go well together, 
and as the composer grouped the songs in one 
opus they have taken their place alongside 
the more unified Dichterliebe and Frauenliebe 
und Leben. As a matter of fact, Schumann 
wrote another Liederkreis, Op. 24, to poems 
of Heine, which might with equal justice be 
performed without pause, though it contains 
no such masterpieces as the Mondnacht, In 
der Fremde, Intermezzo, Waldesgespriéch or 
Frithlingsnacht of the Ejichendorff group. 
Twice before the present cylce has been re- 


corded — by Friedrich Schorr (Victor M- 
430, withdrawn) and by Helen Traubel 
(Columbia M-752) — but in the one case art 


had to make up for a failing voice and in the 
other a beautiful tone did not altogether com- 
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pensate for poor recording. Miss Sydney has 
a voice and style which should equip her for 
such singing as this, but she has a couple of 
obvious and persistent faults which detract 
from the total effect. Concentrating, ap- 
parently, more on vocal richness than on 
purity of line, she commits the sin of so many 
deep-voiced ladies, padding in the upper 
reaches where she should point her tone, 
with a consequent sag in pitch and lack of 
support. 

A tendency to hurry makes one question 
the first word of the title of Brahms’ Gestillle 
Sehnsucht, the first of the viola songs, and the 
lovely Wiegenlied has little of 
quietness about it. Nachtigall is tonally good, 
but of operatic proportions; in Des Liebsten 
Schwur she does her best singing. The piano 
tone lacks the ring of life. All in all, then, 
those who want this excellent program will 
have to take it with its shortcomings. 


—P.L.M. 


Geistliches 


STRAVINSKY: Two Melodies (1907): Pas- 
torale (1908); Two Poesies (1911); Three 
Japanese Lyrics (1912-1913); Three Stories 
for Children (1915-17); The Cat’s Lullabies 
(1915-16); Four Russian Songs (1918); 
Viavra The Song of Parasha (1922); 
Maria Kurenko (soprano) with Soulima 

Allegro vs disc 


Stravinsky (pianist). 


AL 64, $5.45. 


ATHE VOCAL LINE in Stravinsky’s work 
has been something of unique quality; that 
his songs remain relatively unknown is rather 
Allegro has partially remedied 
- about half 


— chronologically 


surprising. 
this with a very fine collection 
Stravinsky’s vocal output 
arranged, which, Besides making charming 
listening, displays quite graphically the for- 
mation of Stravinsky’s vocal style as found 
in Les Noces, Renard, and Oedipus Rez. 

except the Paséorale, 
best known in the 1923 version for violin 


The earlier songs 
and woodwinds are shockingly Griegian 
but, in the 1913 songs on Japanese waka. 
originally scored for voice and chamber or 
chestra, the elastic leaps and abrupt glissandi 
of his later style are plainly in formation. 
After Les Noces, Stravinsky’s “technique” for 
the voice matured and he nowhere used it t 
better effect thanin the delightful children’s 
songs, of which only the first had_ been 
(Victor 15894 with 
This miniature bestiary, in his ow® 


previously recorded 


drawn). 
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conscieusly naive “rural’’ style, is continued 
in the lullabies, originally scored for voice 
and three clarinets (and so recorded on Dial 
LP 10), and concluded in the 1918 songs 
about different kinds of birds. 
Stravinsky’s only opera has already been re- 
corded in the complete work (Dial LP 12) 
(Columbia 
72495-D), where it was simply called Russian 
Vaiden’s Song, but it makes a much finer song 
than it does a showpiece for Szigeti. Stra- 
- filled with 
slurs, mordents and trills is, of course, 
quite difficult to sing; but it is to Miss 
Kurenko’s credit that one is not aware of the 


The aria from 


and in a_ violin transcription 


vinsky’s highly ornate vocal line 


herculian efforts required by some of the songs. 
With the air of complete ease and consum- 
mate artistry she surmounts every difficulty, 
ably assisted by Stravinsky’s son, and con- 
cludes a very important contribution to the 
Stravinsky catalogue. The recording is one 
of the best I’ve heard from Allegro and my 
only complaint is that the program notes 
and label titles are somewhat incorrect (see 
corrections in the title listing above). 


D.R. 


STRAVINSKY: Renard; William Hess 
Robert Harmon (Cock), Warren Gal- 
jour (Cat), Leon Lishner (Ram) with or- 
chestra conducted by Robert Craft, and 
Michael Zittai (cymbalum). Suite No. 1 
for Orchestra; Song of the Volga Boatman; 
Robert Craft (conductor). Elegy for Viola 

Bernard Milofsky (viola). Ber- 
ceuse du Chat; Arline Carmin (contralto). 
Dial LP disc No. 10, $5.95. 

ARENARD, the fox, is a ballet with words. 

It was written in 1916-17 and first produced 

in 1922. The text, which is parallel to but 

in no way subordinated to the stage action, is 
based on Russian folklore. 
portion of the score is noteworthy for the use 


Alone; 


The instrumental 


of a cymbalum, a dulcimer-like instrument 
struck with padded mallets that is ever associ- 
ated with Hungarian cafes. Having heard this 
seldom-played work in the theatre and in the 
concert hall (without the cymbalum) and hav- 
ing been singularly unimpressed, I wondered 
whether hearing Renard with the cymbalum 
would change its value for me. 
report that it doesn’t. 
this work depends a great deal upon the list- 
ener’s understanding of and feeling for the 
Russian version of the fable and upon the 


I can now 
I have a feeling that 
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words being sung in Russian. Here the per- 
formance is in English (and maybe it ought 
to be), but I must say the text sounds foolish 
and stilted. Maybe Renard is just for Rus- 
sians. 

All of the other pieces listed above appear 
on the other side of this disc. Of these divers 
numbers, only the Suite Vo. 1 for Orchestra 
seems to have the virtue of first-class style 
and expression. This work is a trifle with a 
lovely andante and three sections that in 
turn recall Italian, Spanish, and Russian folk 
dancing. 

It is good to know all of the works pre- 
sented, especially in such shipshape renditions, 
but only as additional background material 
on how Stravinsky got to be the master that 
he is. ee 
WOLF: Bedeckt mich mit Blumen; Gesegnet 

sei das Griin; O war dein Haus; Thr jungen 

Leute; Wie gléinzt der helle Mond: Du 

denkst mit einen Fiidchen; 

Sie blasen zum 


In der Friihe; 
Abmarsch; Blumengruss; 
Nun wandre, Maria; 
Euphrat schiffte; Ein Stéindchen Euch zu 
bringen; Verborgenheit; Phinomen; Ana- 
kreons Grab; Nimmersatte Liebe. Elisabeth 
Schumann (soprano) and George Reeves 
Allegro LP disc, AL-98, $5.45. 


Als ich auf dem 


(piano). 


AIT IS NOT EASY for an old and enthusi- 
astic Schumann fan to admit that this record 
might better not have been made, yet that is 
I do 
not mean that her frankly waning voice and 
her still transfiguring artistry could no longer 
give pleasure in this program of miniature 


my conclusion on hearing it through. 


two of which have not been 
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recorded before but that only the most 
sympathetic and the most skillful of engineers 
ought to have been entrusted with the job of 
recording her. The singing, I am sure, would 
have carried the program in Town Hall; but 
recorded closely as it is and with the piano in 
such poor balance, it can only make the listen- 
er uncomfortable. P.L.M. 
BARTOK: Five Songs, Op. 16; Eight 
Hungarian Folk Songs; Nina Valery (mezzo- 
soprano) and Rudolph Goehr (piano). 
Allegro LP disc AL 106, $4.45. 


ADURING THE FIRST WAR, Bartok was 
close friends with the Hungarian poet, An- 
dreas Ady, and, in 1916, set five of his shorter 
lyrics to music, thus forming the cycle, Of 
Dal. It has been called Bartok’s major work 
for voice and, even though the composer can 
be heard searching for the musical idiom that 
became characteristically his, it is undoubted- 
ly one of his most powerful expressions in any 
form. 

The eight folk-tunes a particularly ap- 
pealing group are the separate 1918 col- 
lection and are not in either the 1906 group 
Hungarian H.M.\. discs 1676/78) or in the 
fourteen unspecified songs from 1905-1906 
collaboration with Kodaly, recently recorded 
(Bartok Society LP disc 004). The only 
previous recording (Hungarian H.M.V. 1671 
and 215) having been long unavailable over 
here, it is particularly fine having the whole 
collection on the same disc as the hitherto 
unrecorded cycle. 

Nina Valery introduced the Ady songs, 
after having prepared them with Bartok, in 
Paris before the war and in New York 
later. She sings the folk songs with real 
spirit and the five-part cycle with warmth, 


richness and a revealing artistry. The re- 
cording could be better than it is Rudolph 


Goehr, a very fine pianist, sounds in the next 
room half the time but it is acceptable. 


-D.R. 


PALESTRINA: 


cendo ad Patrem’’; 


Vissa Brevis; Missa *As- 
The Welch Chorale 
under the direction of James Welch. 
Allegro 2 10’’ LP discs, AL 70, $8.90. 


ATHESE are very companionable discs: 
Palestrina’s best-known mass and one which 
is almost unknown. Among the four-part 
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masses, the Missa brevis (so named because 
of the relative brevity of the movements) es- 
pecially in its Kyrie and Credo occupies a 
place by itself for beauty as well as ingenious 
structure. Modest though the proportions 
are, they are perfectly balanced with a 
renaissance clarity. The Sanctus actually re- 
fers back to the Ayrie and uses the opening 
notes of the mass as a basis for the move- 
ment; the Agnus Dei slowly closes the work 
with diminishing references to the principal 
theme. It is very dramatic too. An example 


is the stunning “oratorio” effect achieved just 
after the Crucifirus where, while the female 
voices are still singing “‘sepultus est,’ the 
male voices break in abruptly with a vigorous 
“et resurrerit”’ as though they just can’t keep 
back the good news. The only previous re- 
cording of this work (Columbia M-229 with- 
drawn), by the Madrigal Singers under 
Lehman Engel, was quite good. This new 
performance lacks some of the technical polish 
of the old one, but there is a consistantly 
flowing vocal competance here which is ap- 
preciable as it never presumes to dress-up 
Engel was more dramatic with 
his abrupt transitians. Haberl has described 
the Ascensiontide mass as a “‘costly pearl” 


the music. 


and no one is likely to disagree with him, 
even though it does not achieve the structural 
perfection of the Missa Brevis. It is a thematic 
work which opens with an octave rise, imi- 
tated in all parts, in naive illustration of the 
title and from there progresses, quite song- 
fully, to the cumulative Hosanna, in which 
there is a most expressive change to triple 
measurement and a Falso-bordone which is 
heartmelting in its simplicity. From the 
vocal point of view the work is not so well 
constructed. The tenors are called upon to 
reach almost impossible heights and even 
though Palestrina himself could reach them— 
which, says the legend, is why they so often 
the tenors of the Welch 
Likewise, the 
sopranos have some difficulty with the octave 


appear in his work 
Chorale sometimes cannot. 


jump in the Ayrie. These are the only rough 
places in an otherwise fine performance for, 
on the whole, the chorale which is a New 
York group now singing at the Church of St. 
Philip Neri 


pressively trained and conducted. 


- is good and has been very ex- 
This re- 
cording could have been kinder to the so- 
pranos but, otherwise, it is quite acceptable. 


—D.R. 
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